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THE WHITMAN MASSACRE. 


BY REV. DR. 8. H. WILLEY. 


Before proceeding with the narrative 
of events, 1 will stop here to say as to 
my motive in writing these articles: It 
is to awaken a deeper interest in mis- 
sions. We have a large number of 
churches planted on this Coast. They 
are young. They are setting their gauge 
of giving. It is vastly important for the 
churches themselves, and for the cause 
of missions, that it should be set high. 
In behalf of foreign missions, we act 
through the American Board. In think- 
ing how to do something to awaken a 
deeper interest in that Board among us, 
it oceurred to me, in the first place, to 
tell over again what the Board had done 
here. In looking up the facts, as I found 
them referred to in @ great variety of 
publications, I saw that they stood con- 
nected with many matters of general in- 
terest; and these I have mentioned. I 
have been most puzzled over the maps; 
they don’t agree; and the newer and 
best maps don’t put down the old names 
and localities of the missions. There- 
fore, | am not sure about directions and 
distances. I have never been in Oregon, 
and what I write may very likely show 
that fact plainly to those who are person- 
ally familiar with the country. 

One thing more: In giving this sketch 
of the missions planted in Oregon by the 
American Board, I have sought to gath- 
er my information from the most reliable 
sources. These, of course, are the pub- 
lications of the Board itself, and the 
writings of citizens of Oregon—those, es- 
pecially, who were eye-witnesses of the 
events narrated; also, of their children, 
born in Oregon, and familiar with all its 
history and traditions. [ find, however, 
that there is a good deal of contradiction 
in what has been published in Oregon 
about these matters of its early history; 
and it is expressed, in some instances, 
with a surprising display of heat, and a 
manifest resort to special pleading. 

Oregon must take care of her own his- 
tory, and she will do it. The scholars 
trained in her young institutions will see 
to that; and it would be well for them to 
let no grass grow under their feet till the 
work is done. But now, we who are 
strangers must be guided by those we 
have reason to have most confidence in. 
For myself, 1 have nothing: to do with 
the business of settling these matters in 
dispute, but I will give the impression 
that a pretty careful review of these 
affairs has made upon me; and I may 
say that my acquaintance with these Or- 
egon events is not recent. It begana 
good many years ago. The Whitman 
massacre had taken place only one year 
and three months before I came to Cali- 
fornia. A great many people were here 
from Oregon in those early mining days. 
Of course, they told the story of that 
barbarous transaction. 1 got my im- 
pression indirectly, through them, as to 
its cause, and it is substantially the same 
that I have now, after an examination of 
all I can find that has been written about 
it. This view of mine I hold open to 
change. I should be glad to change it 
as to some parties responsible in the 
premises. But it cannot be changed by 
mere denials, heated assertions, or the 
speciousness of special pleading. . It 
must be by a clear defense, upon evi- 
dence, before the bar of public opinion. 
This matter of the Whitman massacre is 
something inwrought in the history of 
Oregon, and it will always remain a sad 
and conspicuous record there; and those 
to whom it is chargeable must answer 
for it, whoever they are. 

The crisis in the affairs of these Indian 
missions in Oregon’ came in the year 
1847, before they were even ten years 
old. It bad been approaching for some 
time. Affairs were complicated, and the 
accounts of them are confused. But 
some things are clear. The political re- 
lations of the country at that time are 
most unsettled. The rival claim of the 
joint-occupants, the English and the 
Americans, is now pushed to the ex- 
treme. Of course, hostile feelings were 
engendered. ‘They increased in intensi- 
ty as the decision was approached. 

The decision was made at last. The 
treaty with England that left the flag of 
the United States to wave alone, over al! 
this: territory hitherto in dispute was 
dated June 15, 1846. But the knowl- 
edge of it must have been many months 
in reaching Oregon. And when it did 
come its effect would not be immediately 
seen. But the disappointment of the 
English, and especially of the Hudson's 


Bay Company’s people, must have been. 


keen. And there were obvious reasons 
why the Indians, as a whole, should 
take the part of the Englieh as against 
the Americans. The English had been 
long in their country. They occupied it 
only by a few trading-posts. Their peo- 
ple were hunters and trappers. There- 
fore, the English interferred very little 
with the Indians inany way, and their 
pretence was not unwelcome. 

But, as to the Americans, all this was 
different. For three or four years they had 
been coming in large numbers from across 


_ the Rocky mountaine.- The Indians eaw 


them come with their families and their 
cattle, in order to settle on the land and 


make homes. They were able to forsee 
something of what this meant to them. 
At the same time, they saw how close 
was the relation of our missions with this 
large American immigration. It was in- 
evitable, therefore, that they should side 
more or less actively with the English, 
as against the Americans and the mis- 
sionaries. Only those Indians who had 
come directly under the influence of our 
American missions could be expected to 
be an exception to this. 


But, added to this natural tendency on 
the part of the Indians, was the. active 
influence of the Roman Catholic priests. 
On this poiaot all accounts agree. For 
years they had sought to undermine the 
confidence of the Indians in our mis- 
sionaries. The priests regarded the mis- 
sionaries as false prophets. And it was 
enough for them to know that they were 
in a place to induce them to go im- 
mediately to defend what they regarded 
as true faith, and prevent what they 
deemed to be error. In order to ac- 
complish this, they appear to have gone 
s0 far as to set the Indians against the 
missionaries as individuals, and make 
them believe that they were bad and 
dangerous people. They told them that 
their teachings were untrue, and that if 
they followed them they would go to 
everlasting perdition. 

The jealous and excited state of mind 
that the Indians were in at this time 
made them tinder, and this teaching of 
the priests was the spark that was suff- 
cient to eet it on fire. | 

Our missionaries, meantime, seem to 
be almost wholly unaware of the extent 
of the danger they were in; or, if they 
were not unaware of it, they evidently 
thought they could avoid it. Dr. Whit- 
man himself is busy preparing to build a 
church, and he writes letters East, 
pleading for more missionary help imme- 
diately. And yet, he hears things that 
make him apprehensive for the safety of 
Mr. Spaulding and the rest at Lapwai, 
so much go that, in the spring of 1847, 
he urged the sending of a special messen- 
ger to Washington to hurry up the Gov-. 
ernment in the taking full possession of 
their newly acquired territory, and giving 
protection to its citizens. The messenger 
was sent, but too late to save the life of 
Dr. Whitman! 

The sumartr of 1847 passed without 
any outbreak, and with the autumn 
came the now annual train of new immi- 
grants from across the Rocky mountains. 
Dr. Whitman’s station was in the way 
to be a stopping-place for such trains, 
and many remained there awhile to rest 
and refit before going to the place of their 
destination. 

But with the autumn of 1847 came 
also the fatal day for Dr. Whitman and 


sufficient reasons appear in the records. 
Something is said of the prevalence of 
measles, started, perhaps, among the 
newly arrived American immigrants, and 
the unusual fatality of the disease among 
the Indians. Their extreme superstitious 
feelings about such matters may have 
been aroused at this time to an unusual 
degree, and Dr. Whitman, to whom they 
had looked for years, in times of sick- 
ness, for medical help, may have been 
blamed by them for not effecting cures. 
But if these suspicions of. neglect or of 
wrong-doing on his part were not fanned 
and stimulated by others than themselves, 
it is hard to see why they should have 
broken out just now in violence, any 
more than on other previous occasions of 
unusual prevalence of fatal sickness. 
Besides, as it appeared afterward, the 
conspiracy against the mission was not 
confined to the Cayuses, where the mea- 
sles prevailed, but as soon as it broke 
out there, as quick as messengers could 
carry the news, a certain class of Indians 
joined in it at Lapwai, also. Recorded 
facts are few at this point. They ought 
not to be left so.. There should now be 
a thorough search, while facts can ba as- 
certained, and a faithful record made, so 
that the truth may be certainly known in 
all coming time. But this we know only 
too well—the bloody crisis came on the 
29:h day of November, 1847. 

The occasion was seized by Indians 
who were hostile, while those who would 
have died rather than have seen Dr. 
Whitman harmed were twenty-five miles 
away. ‘The fatal plot was well planned. 
Dr. Whitman sat reading. To engage 
his attention, an Indian came before him 
to ask for medicine. At the same in- 
stant, another Indian crept up behind 
him, and, with two blows of the toma- 
hawk, laid him lifeless on the floor! 
And this was only the beginning of the 
savage work. Mrs. Whitman fled up 
stairs, receiving, at the same time, a 
wound in the breast. Under promise of 
protection, however, by the Indians, she 
came down, and then was treacherously, 
shot by them. ‘‘Tell my mother, for me, 
that 1 died at my post,’’ were her last 
words. The bloody work went on with 
savage heartleseness. It went on that 
day, if the record before me is correct, 
till Dr. Whitman, Mrs. Whitman and 
seven others, chiefly immigrants, lay 
dead together! Not long afterward, five 
more shared the same fate. Forty-sev- 
en, the account says, were.taken captive. 
by the savages. — | 

And now, as to the priests. Their 
fingers are seen in the accounts of this: 


for the mission.» Why it came then no | 


‘son’s Bay Company. 


that swept over the minds of the great 


terrible massacre. “They are safe 


the awful peril. They have no fear, 
while other whites are struck down 
around them! But, so far ay appears, 
they make no effort to save others. Here 
history needs to do its clearest work. 

For humanity’s sake, as well as for 
Christianity’s, let every apology be giv- 
en for these men that truth will sustain. 
There is-a catalogue of questions that 
the account of these bloody days raises 
that must have answers, and will have 
them, and the sooner the better. The 
errors of prejudice and overheated zeal 
can be forgiven, but prevarication and 
denial of the truth—never! 

I said that this murderous plot ex- 
tended beyond the Cayuses. It includ- 
ed the murder of other missionaries as 
well as of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. Rev. 
Mr. Spaulding was at the Umatilla on 
the fatal day of the massacre, and, as he 
was returning and was within three miles 
of the Whitman mission station, he met 
a Catholic priest, who told him the terri- 
ble news. Taking in the situation at a 
glance, he started, on a round-about 


way, to reach his own home(at Lapwai), 


hiding by day and traveling by night. 
And even by so doing, he but barely es- 
caped with his life, for he was pursued 


by an Indian, who was, at one time, 


within but a few yards of him, On the 
way, he lost his horse, and walking made 
his feet swell, so that he could not wear 
his boots. After great suffering, -he 
reached home, and, to his unbounded 
joy, found that his wife was alive, pro- 
tected by friendly chiefs; but his prem- 
ises had been plundered by the _hostiles. 
It is stated that one of the immigrants 


stopping at Dr. Whitman’s station at the 


time of the massacre, made his escape, 
and reached Mr, Spaulding’s station the 
next day. Mr. Spaulding had not yet 
He privately told Mrs 
Spaulding the terrible news. She at 
once told the chiefs who were most 
friendly, and threw herself upon their 
protection. They were true, and took 
her to their own camp, as the safer place, 
in case the hostile Indians should come. 
In a day or two they did come, and pil- 
laged the mission buildings, but found 
Mrs. Spaulding protected, and Mr. 
Spaulding had not yet got home. He 
arrived on that same day, however, but 
found the same protection that had saved 
the life of Mrs. Spaulding. The shock 
and the strain were too great for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, They are 
said never to have fully recovered, either 
in mind or body. Ps 
Messrs. Eells and Walker remained at 
their station with the Spokanes, com- 
paratively undisturbed for some time; 
but at length rumors of intended bostili- 
ty grew se threatening that they remov- 
ed to the Hudson’s Bay. Company’s 
Fort Colville. The captive immigrants 
were held by the Cayuses for something 
like a month, when they were ransomed 
by Mr. Ogden, chief factor of the Hud- 
At the same time 
the Nez Perces conducted Mr. Spaulding 
and the other whites with him, in safety, 
to Fort Walla Walla. The little colony 
of Americans in the Willamette valley 
quickly raised and equipped as large a 
company of volunteers as they could, to 
go all that long way to Eastern Oregon 
to chastise the Indians. They fought 
a battle near the Umatilla river routing 


the Indians, but they failed to secure the 


murderers. But they accomplished the 
removal of Messrs. Eells and. Walker, 
and those with them, bringing them in 
safety to Oregon City, where they ar- 
rived on the 22d of June, 1848. " 
Then, by proclamation of the milita 
commander, the country east of the Cas- 
cades was closed to all missionaries, and, 
I think, all whites, owing to the inabili- 
ty to protect them. And so those peace. 
ful missions were brought to an end in 
bloodshed and violence, and some o 
the missionaries were left behind in new- 
made graves! If there were any who 
had wished them ill, now was the time 
for them to rejoice. The missions were 
young, scarcely more than ten years old, 
And almost from their beginning the 
had encountered such unprecedente 


difficulties, from political and sectarian’ 


causes, that they had no chance to carr 
out the work they were intended to d 
And now, so soon, they come to an un- 
timely end. 

The Indians that stood by them we 
neither numerous nor powerful. enoug 
to resist the wave of savage fanaticis 


number of the chiefs and the peopld. 
For the moment it carried everything 
fore it. It is some satisfaction to kno 
that one of the first acts of the Unit 
States forces under the Oregon Terri- 
torial Government in 1849 was the ar 
prehension and trial of the Indians im- 
licated in this massacre. Those poor 
deluded savages have paid the penal 

of their crime. They were hanged. 
lt there were any besides them who were 
participants in the guilt, history will find 
them out, and their penalty, though 
slow in coming, and of a different kind, 
will be not less sure. } 


Superintendent Keating of the Alms- 
house has notified the Mayor and Board 
of Health of this city that his institution 
is full to overflowing, and that no more 
paupers can be accommodated there. He 
says he bas over sixty more persons than 
the Almshouse is fitted to accommodate. 


| 


; Letter from Switzerland. 


Berne, August, 1885. 

Dear Paciric: In visiting Switzerland 
most every one passes through this place, 
coming via Lucerne and Interlaken. Our 
intention was to stay here but one-half 
day and witness the shooting of the Swiss 
rifle clubs, who hold their national shoot- 
ing-matches here every three years. It is 
estimated that, during the ten days of 
the shooting, as many as 60,000 persons 
competed for the many prizes, of 
the value of $8,000 dollars, which were 
offered to the best marksmen. On one 


day (Sunday), we were told, 70,000 were | 


carried on the trains coming and going 
from the city, and that during the first 
week probably 100,000 visitors were 
each day in town. We visited the 
grounds, situated in the park across the 
river, about one mile distant from the 
city. There, for ten days, from 6 in the 
morning till 8 in the evening, as many as 
127 men were constantly firing at as 
many targets, at a range of 1,000 to 1,200 
feet. It was very interesting to ‘notice 
the anxious expression of the riflemen 
when, after taking most deliberate aim 
and firing, they would watch the signal 
at the target to show whether they had 
hit the center circle, or fired outside, and 
where the ball struck. The satisfaction 
expressed on their countenances when the 


record would show they had made one, | 


two or three center shots was pleasant to 
behold. In the evening, near by, in an 


immense pavilion, opened at the sides, 


under which refreshments were sold, 
were seated 8,000 men and women, 


drinking their wine and beer, and eating, | 


whilst on a stage fifty musicians and 


three hundred male voices were singing | 


the Swies songs. The building was 
packed to its utmost capacity, and in it 


* | and near by were 30,000 Swiss, happy 
and joyous, yet without any signs of in- 


toxication or disorder. We enjoyed the 


day and evening. The crack of the rifle 


and occasional boom of the cannon was 
pleasing to hear. Yet, for the next five 

ays how tedious it became! That night 
found us on a bed of dangerous illness, 
racked with pain, where we were destin- 
ed to remain over two weeks, and nearly 
three before we were strong enough to 
leave Berne, a place we had given a half- 
day to on our plan of travel. Those two 
weeks of weariness, pain and distress 
were not those in which we could see the 

andeur, beauty and loveliness of Switz- 
erland. The opposite housetops, the 
falling rain, the flash of the lightning, ac- 
companied with peal on peal of thunder, 
as it vibrated along the distant mountains 
—these were all we then saw of Switzer- 
land. Yet we had an inward view of 
our unworthy self, and found a peaceful 
trust in endeavoring to look upward and 
hold communion with our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. What a time for reflection, when 
lying on one’s bed, day after day, a8 one 
slowly recovers from sickness! What 
opportunity for reviewing the past, and 
to see the weaknesses, errors and mis- 
takes. of a varied life! What emotions 


| of gratitude rise in the heart, in view of 


God’s goodness! What new appreciation 
of his love often thrills one’s being! How 
precious the ordinary comforts of life 
seem! What new beauties one can be- 
hold in all God’s handiwork! 
ness should fit one to enjoy the grandeur 
of these majestic mountains, the loveliness 
of these lakes, the charming fields, hill- 
sides and forests, which othererwise some 
cannot so fully appreciate. The three 
weeks that thus cut short much of our 
plan of travel were not time lost, but 


Ty | possibly a training, fitting us, we hope, to 


enjoy life in days and weeks to come 
with a higher and fuller appreciation. 

Berne may be called a beautiful city. It 
is the capital of the Canton of Berne, 
and has a population of 47,000. lt is 
located on both sides of the river Aar, 
and several fine iron bridges span the 
river, which flows 100 feet below. ‘The 
streets are broad, and in the newer part 
of the city regularly laid out. Fountains, 
some of which were erected in the six- 


teenth century, are in the center of many 


of the streets, from which water is con- 
tinuously flowing, and supply many of the 
people with their water. 
wash basins have been constructed in the 
center of the street, at which, at all 
hours, can be seen women washing their 
clothes. The water also serves to flush 
the sewers and keep the city air pure. 
The streets in the older part of the town 
are flanked with arcades, which form a 
covered walk for those on foot. The 


| people are quiet, industrious and steady 


workers, early and late. Several times 
under my window have[ heard men saw- 
ing wood at 3:30 in the morning, possibly 
to give them rest from work in the heat 
of the day. Women engage much in 
outdoor work, and assisi in cutting and 
carrying in wood. It looks strange to 
see @ woman having hold of a wood-saw, 
assisting a man in pushing it through the 
wood. The markets are well supplied 
with fruits and vegetables, much of 
which is brought to the city on carts from 
the country, eight and ten miles distant, 
drawn by men, women and dogs at the 
shafts and traces. And yet, the people 
seem contented and happy. There are 
many delightful, shady drives in the sub- 
urbs, on which we enjoyed many a half- 
hour. To our,Consul, the Hon. A. M. 
Winchester, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, 1 am indebted for much 


Yes, sick- 


Large stone 


| kindness and attention shown me during 

my illness. I find, from the statistics in 
his office, that the exportation from Switz- 
erland to the United States the past 
year was $16,047,000, a falling off from 
that of 1882 of $4,750,000. They con- 
sist principally of embroideries, silks and 
cheese. Of the former $6,315,000 was 
sent; of silk, $6,660,000; of cheese, 
$1,383,000. From these importations 
by our people, the United States Govern- 
ment was paid a duty of nearly $5,000,- 
000. Who would not be in favor of a 
protective tariff, as this amount, received 
to meet the expenses of the Government, 
came not out of the pockets of the poorer 
or working classes? These things are 
luxuries, and the duties were paid largely 
by those who could well afford it. From 
Berne you obtain a fine view of the Bern- 
ese Alps, which are about one hundred 
miles distant. These are some of the 
loftiest mountain peaks in Switzerland, 
and the tops are covered with perpetual 
snow. The Finisterahorn is 14,026 feet 
in height above the sea and 12,136 above 
the valley. The Jungfrau is 13,292 feet 
high; the Moench, 13,490; the Eiger, 
13,070, whilst Mount Blanc is but 12,- 
336 feet in height above Chamouny, the 
Matterhorn 9,370 feet, and Mount Rosa 
9,902 feet above Zermatt, from which 
places these mountains can only be seen. 
One does not tire of looking at the beauty 
and grandeur of these majestic mountains. 
Each day as one beholds them the picture 
grows in loveliness, and is more and more 
appreciated, so that one feels he cannot 
go away contented, not knowing that he 
may ever see them again. L. 


Murder. 


[The following is an extract from a sermon 
preached by Rev. Dr. Holbrook, at San 
Lorenzo, recently, on ‘‘Cain and Abel, or, 
The First Murder.” After describing the 
circumstances of the killing of Abel, he 
said:]} 

And thus was perpetrated the first 
murder; but, alas! not the last. Maur- 
der! how horrible a crime, and how 
would such an event ehock the public 
mind if it were not so familiar with the 
crime. But, unfortunately, every day 
there are published accounts of such 
crimes, and, sometimes, occurring at our 
very doors. They are common in San 
Francisco, and even in the comparatively 
quiet city of Oakland, where I reside, no 
less than four have been recently perpetrat- 
ed or attempted, one only a block or two 
from my own dwelling. In one case a 
respected physician was shot down at his 
own gate on returning from public wor- 
ship, and yet so hardened have many be- 
come in respect to this great crime of 
murder that nine jurymen were found to 
vote acquittal of the criminal, in spite of 
the clearest evidence, and even of his 
own confession. Soon after this trial 
another bloody scene wae witnessed in 
broad daylight, on a crowded sidewalk 
and, in the opinion of reflecting persons, 
the failure to convict the first criminal 
was an encouragement to the second to 
do his foul deed, in the expectation of 
escaping the penalty of the law. Nor 
shall we see a cessation of such crimes 
until the law against carrying concealed 
weapons is enforced, and the false and 
morbid sympathy for criminals that so 
extensively prevails is corrected, so that 
juries will be found to give their verdicts 
in accordance with law and evidence, and 
murderers are made to suffer the penalty 


due to their crime. 


Is not the statement of the Baltimore 
Sun, already published in Tux Pactrto, 
amazing and alarming; viz., that there 
were 3,377 murders committed in this 
country the last year, and only 313 of the 
murderers were punished, and of these 
210 were by lynch-law. Only one in 
thirty-three is hung according to law, 
and one in fifteen by irregalar methods, 
while ten out of eleven escape altogether? 
Can we wonder, then, that murder is so 
rife, and that each of us stands in peril 
of being the next victim? It cannot be 
doubted that the reading of the accounts 
of these constant acts of murder, with 
which our papers are filled, bas a tend- 
ency to render the public mind insensi- 


the fact that so few of the perpetrators 
are convicted and punished must have 
the effect to embolden others to take the 
lives of their fellow-men, instigated by 
greed or the desire to avenge their real 
or supposed wrongs. Is it not time that 
society were awakened to realize this 
fearful state of things, and that jurymen 
were made to feel the greatness of the 
wrong they commit when they hesitate 
or refuse to convict such criminals, and 
thas render life so insecure? Every 
case of failure to convict is an encourage- 
ment to commit this crime. Every in- 
stance of a murderer allowed to escape 
unpunished may result in the death of 
half a dozen or more innocent persons. 
Saving the murderer from the gallows is 
cruelty to the innocent whose lives are 
sacrificed in consequence of it. It is a 
law of God that ‘‘whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
This was for the race, and not a Jewish 
or a Mosaic law. It was enacted before 
Moses was born or there was a Jew on 
earth, and it seems to be an instioct also 
in man that the murderer deserves. to die 


sort to lynch-law, when there is no con- 


fidence that the proper penalty for this 


ble of the enormity of the crime, while. 


for his crime, and hence the frequent. re-. 


crime will be legally enforced. Let this, 
too, be borne in mind by all who are call- 
ed to act as judges and jurors in murder 
cases—if there is no punishment by reg- 
ular methods, society will protect’ iteelf 
by those which are irregular. 
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OF THE PACIFIC. 
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Annual Meeting for 1885. 


tee, excepting Miss Fay and Mrs. Warren. 
We were delighted to welcome our first 
President, Mrs. Dr. Stone. Among our 
other honored guests were Miss Gouldy of 
Osaka, Japan, and Miss Gunnison, soon 
to write ‘‘of Japan” after her name. 
But, talking of honored guests, how 
many lovely Christian women there were in 


adorn any circle; women whose whole 
soul is intent upon the Master's work, 
who love to do it, who do it because they 
must! Yes, indeed, we are conscious of 
real heart-throbs whenever we think of 
our Woman’s Board ladies. 
man, in his daily parish calls, sometimes 
took his little girls with him. One old 
lady seemed to appreciate his visits, es- 
pecially when the children came. She 
often said, ‘‘Be sure and bripg the chil- 
dren; they always make up the meetin’!” 
So of our ladies, they always ‘‘make up 
the meetin’.’’ The programme is only 
incidental. We often have good meet- 
ings when outsiders would recognize lit- 
tle merit in an outline of our proceedings. 
However, that was not the case in our 


not only the programme, but the real es- 
sence of our gathering. If we could only 
chain the sunbeams. of sympathy, love, 
good-will to men, that flit in and about 
and all throughout our meeting! But 
we cannot, any more than the beams 
which are purely sunlight. Speaking of 
sunlight, we did detect a few clouds in 
the on be of our Annual, when the 
Treasurer’s report was read. We spent 
some time in looking for the ‘‘silver lin- 
ing,’’ which, we are sure, will come out 
later in bold relief. A deficit was some- 
thing of a cloud, certainly ‘‘larger than a 
man’s hand.” Its silver lining appeared 
dimly visible, however, as $100 was 
handed in to the Treasurer afterward; 


of our special emergency. One lady 
gave twenty dollars. The deficit is thus 
reduced to about four hundred dollars. 
We feel very sure that we need not have 
had any deficit to report had our so- 
cieties all been careful to send in their 
contributions before September 1st. 
Please take notice of this fact, that the 
Treasurer wishes to close her books Sep- 
tember 1st, and plan accordingly. Have 
your annual meetings in the different 
auxiliaries in August, and then forward 
annual contributions at once to Mrs. 
Cole. So much for next year. For this 
year the situation isatrying one. It 
was discussed at length in our meeting. 
Some one ventured a suggestion that 
‘‘men in such a case would borrow the 
money and pay interest,” which was receiv- 
ed with a general murmur of disapproba- 
tion. “We must try and make it up in some 
way, seemed to be the general feeling. 
Now is just the time for some well-to-do, 
generous soul to put his hand down deep 
in his pocket and ‘‘do” our Woman’s 
Board ‘‘a good turn,” which we should 
never forget. 

But we did not devote all last Wednes- 
day afternoon to our treasury. Mrs. Smith, 
who has for twelve years devoted so 
much of her time and energies to the 
work of our Board, gave us a very in- 
teresting review of this last year of its 
history. 

Mrs. Dwinell gave us an account of 
‘its workings from the standpoint as 
home Secretary. These reports will be 
published in full later. We can only 
say that they will be very valuable to 
all who are interested in watching the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

Other contributions to the meeting 
were Mrs. G. M. Fisher’s paper on the 


Mooar, entitled ‘‘Mrs. Clericus’ Wie- 
dom.” Asa story is somewhat of a new 
departure for us, we might fear criticism 
just here from ‘‘our brothers in the min- 
istry,” who are supposed to guard oar 
interests so zealously. But we are sure 
the reading of so good a missionary story 
would disarm the fiercest critic—‘‘his 
weapons would fall powerleas by his side.” 


| Mrs. Thoburn’s Contribution. | 


Mrs. Thoburn of Rio Vista, the oldest 
member of our Board, sent in some arti- 


beautifally made, for the benefit of our 
treasury. Mrs. Thoburn is eighty-six 
years old. | 


We counted nine. young ladies at our 
meeting, five of whom were ‘‘Bethan 


and feel most cordially welcomed. 


includes postage); if not paid within three 


your paper, which tells the day of the month | 


) gomery Avenue, 8S. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 


Present—all of the Executive Commit- | 


our company of seventy-five Jast Wednes- 
day afternoon! — women who would 


A clergy- | 


last meeting. We would like to report, 


a part of it, forty-seven dollars, in view — 


ad 


Kobe school, and a story by Miss Lucy | 


cles of her own handiwork, which were | 


Gleaners.’’ We hope they will attend, © 
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THE PaciFic: FRANcIScO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 9, 1885, 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


[Paper read at Western Washington Asso- 
ciation , Whatcom, W. T., August 20, 1885, 
by G H. Lee, pastor of Plymouth church, 
Portland, Or.] 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 


Probably no modern influence so near- 
ly equals that of the churches in forming 
and molding popular sentiment as the in- 
fluence of the daily press in our country. 
Some have doubted whether this does 
not equal, or even exceed, the influence 
of the Church of Chriat; and this might 
be expected in our country if it is true 
in any nominally Christian land, because 
we 80 far surpass each of our neighbors 
in the number of our ‘‘dailies.’’ Indeed, 


we neawly equal the total number pub- | 


lished in all the world beside; their 
number is 7,642; ours, 5,871, or nearly 
77 per cent. Our papers amount, in 
their total daily circulation, to 20,842,- 
475; their total annual circulation, as 
far back as 1870, was 1,500,000,000! 


This was the number of daily sheets that 


went abroad, with their influence, from 
the printing office. 


Viewed religiously, or from a spiritual 
standpoint, what was the ind of influ- 
ence? If from the view-point of those 
truths that Sabbath is set apart to incul- 
cate and propagate, these papers are a 
co-laborer, then we should both labor 
and pray that the Sabbath be in no way 
a hindrance to their publication. But is 
their influence such, or their purpose 
such, the object of their publication such, 
as to warrant any one in-his right mind set- 
ting up this claim for them? The news- 
paper enterprise is a gigantic one, we 
see. Now, when it steps into the pre- 
cincts of the historic and sacred day of 
rest, for the purpose of furnishing the 
people with its kind of mental food, is 
there any doubt as to whether it is right, 
or an impertinent and flagrant act? Ina 
land of such traditions as ours, of such 
a press as ours, of such perils as ours, 
all of such people as ours, it is to be 
expected that if there be any question as 
to the right or wrong of this matter, it 
will be more and more widely discussed; 
and if there be no question as to it being 
an evil, we may expect it to be more and 
more widely known and stoutly opposed. 

But is there a question as to the spirit, 
the influence ia effects of the Sunday 
paper? Does not the enlightened con- 


science, after an investigation of the rea- 


sons that prompt such an issue, and the 
materials of which it is made up, pro- 
nounce either the judgment right and 
leasing unto God, or the reverse of this? 
Do we need proof that the Sunday pa- 
per is a form of the blankest disregard 
for God, which (however diligently 
whitewashed by apologies that are in- 
tended to win patronage) goes out with 
an unspiritual influence on the holy day 
of God, to form a part of the great net 
in which souls are in danger of being 
taken? If so, if we need proofs that 
the Sunday paper is not of God, let us 
humbly inquire into its origin; second, its 
influence; third, its justifications; and 
fourth, the consistent attitude for the fol- 
lowers and churches of Christ. 

There seems to have been no thought 
of such a thing as a Sunday issue until 
a whole century after the publication of 
the first American newspaper in New 
York city.” The attempt at a Sunday 
issue of any ‘‘daily” was not even then 
made, but a Sunday paper (so-called) 
was published by itself in 1825. The 
experiment was short-lived. Others 
made the attempt, but met a similar fate. 
The paper now claiming to be the oldest 
Sunday paper in existence is the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette and Budget. 
The Sunday issue of the great dailies 


bad not, however, commenced yet; nor 


until 1841, when the New York Herald 
took the step, a long time before an 

other paper. In 1861 the Boston Herald 
followed with a Sunday edition, and 
about the same time the New York 
Times, Tribune, and others. The ex- 
cuse was the popular demand for the lat- 
eat war news. These Sunday editions at 
first had smal! circulation, but in the past 
few years their circulation has grown 
rapidly, until now ‘‘in the seven States 
which publish the most papers the aver- 
age circulation of the Sunday editions is 
sixty per cent. of the circulation of the 


daily editions.”’ By these different ways 


the public have become accustomed, 


gradually, to the thought of a Sunday 


paper, although the excuses for such an 
edition are not the same now as when the 


chief dailies began in this line. 


If we were in doubt as to the real re- 
ligious standing of the Sunday paper, it 
might be of interest to us to know the 
character and motives of the persons 
engaged in starting this innovation. It 
would appear a suspicious circumstance, 
too, that the idea of the Sunday issue 
had to be introduced so gradually, and 
secured a footing so long after the pub- 
lishing of the daily newspaper in the 
world began. But we shall arrive more 
directly at the truth of the matter by 
next considering the influence of the 
Sunday issue. 

We cannot bring statistics such as 
serve to show the ravages of war or in- 
temperance (such and such a number 
confirmed in Sabbath-breaking and disre- 
gard of God and his holy things; such a 
number led into actions and places and 
views by the Sunday edition as are none 
of them consistent with the welfare of 
the soul or society); but moral certainty 
is, in matters like this, in no wise infe- 
rior to statistical demonstration, and we 
may arrive at this from a stady of those 
elements that go to make up what we 
call the influence of the publication; and 
the following will be sufficent of these 
elements for our purpose (if, indeed, they 
be not all that determine the influence of 
the Sunday issue): First, What are the 
characteristics and contents of the Sun- 
day paper? Second, What is its circula- 
tion ? 

CHARACTERISTIOS AND CONTENTS. 


To ascertain the characteristics and 
contents we may read the elaborate ad- 


vertisements of the Sunday issue, and a 
specimen selected at random from such 
papers, of which we are assured that it is 
‘‘fally up to the usual standard of ex- 
cellence in every respect” (to quote the 
words of advertisement). pil paper 
may be chosen as a sample of the whole 
class, and for the sake of our own resi- 
dence let us look at the Sunday Ore- 
gonian. In the previous evening's pa- 
per the issue isdeclared to be ‘‘not an 
edition of the Daily Oregonian, but a 
special and distinct journal.”’ Does this 
mean specially and distinctly adapted to 
the day of its issue? We might have 
thought a new editorial staff necessary 
for this, or else that the editorial staff of 
the daily newspaper is one of great 
versatility of genius and loftiness of aim, 
to put forth every week one sheet so ut- 
terly different from what the week-day 
paper (properly enough) is. But we will 
find the meaning of this advertisement by 
scanning the advertised contents. The 
‘‘gpecial features’’ (so called) are as fol- 
lows: | 


**¢Pioneer Days’—A third article on 
the early history of this region, in 
which Mr. Samuel A. Clarke writes of 
the origin of the hatred of the Rogue 
river Indians for the whites and other in- 
teresting matters. ‘A Modern Medusa’ 
—One of Sam. L. Simpson’s best stories, 
relating the adventures of an Oregon 
youth in the pursuit of a livelihood in the 
Willamette valley. ‘On the Rhine’— 
An interesting descriptive article from the 
pen of Mr. H. F. Suksdorf about Ger- 
many’s charming river, its scenic beauties 
and legendary lore, as witnessed in a 
trip from Elsenach to Cologne. ‘Was 
it a Ghost?’—A story of mystery written 
expressly for the Sunday Oregonian by 
Miss Marion Harland, the well-known 
author. ‘Our London Letter’-—Which 
contains a long interview with Mr. 
Charles Marvin, the journalist, on the 
Ruseo-Afghan controversy, just now 
especially interesting. ‘All for Her’— 
A pleasing love story. ‘Washington 
City’—An article descriptive of several 
interesting features of life at the National 
Capital. ‘New York Notes’—A letter 
of literary and dramatic interest, givin 
several bits of personal information an 
some gossip. “The Jews in New York’ 
—A bright letter from the noted lecturer 
Mr. James Redpath, on the social traite, 
numbers and characteristic of this race in 
the great metropolis. Besides the above 
an original poem and an article on tobac- 
co will appear, and the regular features 
of the paper be kept up to their usual 
value. The general news, now that 
Europe is on the eve of a great war, 
will be especially valuable.” : 


This account of contents is in the lan- 
guage of the publishers. But the in- 
fluence being exerted by a Sunday paper, 
may be ascertained by a more minute in- 
vestigation of the sheet itself. Let us 
take up a Sunday issue of April 19th, 
the first seen by your writer after the al- 
lotment of this subject und paper to him. 
Its contents are of much the same _ gen- 
eral character as the other. It is a full 
eight-page edition, and the matter print- 
ed therein falls under the following heads: 
**Religious’’ (if the church notices can 
be called such), one half column; ‘‘ Daily 
and Political News,’’ eleven columns, or 
nearly one-fifth of the paper; ‘‘Stories and 
Literary Items,’’ eighteen columns, or 


character suggested by much the same 
descriptions as those above applied to the 
articles of the April 26th issue); ‘Theatri- 
cal Matter,”’ six columns, or nearly one- 
ninth of the paper; ‘‘Local and Personal 
Gossip,” five columns; ‘‘Humorous Mat- 
ter,’’ two and one-half columns, including 
an editorial joke on ministers, and a short 
story to the same effect in another part 
of the paper, both of which are doubtless 
intended to strengthen the popular confi- 
dence in Christ’s ministers, etc.; ‘*Ad- 
vertisements,”” theatrical and commer- 
cial, including even some firms of Chris- 
tian business men, whose business is thus 
advertised equally on their Lord’s day 
with every other day, and who should 
not object to having their names exhibit- 
ed, if it be right to take their stand as 
Christians in the columns of the Sunday 
paper and the week-day paper alike— 


six columns of such advertising, and 


seven columns of unclassifiable and mis- 
cellaneous matter. From this somewhat 
minute inspection of the contents and 
character of this issue, we may arrive 
at certainty in the matter of its in- 
fluence. I suppose no intelligent per- 
son living will claim that such a 
journal is a specially and distinctly 
profitable ‘‘journal” for the divine, his- 
toric and sacred Sabbath. The influence 
of such contents can only be to break 
down the sacred order of the Day in 
Seven. See the advertisement column, 
for instance; real estate agents seek it in 
many parts of our country to set the peo- 
ple house hunting; business men seek it 
to compete with the worldly and godless; 
theaters and base-ball and other matters 
are inserted to draw the people to places 
of amusement; the newspaper editor fills 
it for the support of his paper; the public 
scan it in preparation for the Monday 
business. All this is pernicious and 
deadly in the extreme in its influence, 
and wars against the stability of the Sab- 
bath and the welfare of the people. The 
effect of the contents of such a paper is of 
one, and only one kind. Indeed, it be- 
comes proper to note at this point that 
the aim and object of this paper is in thia 
game direction. It is not with a mis- 
sionary spirit, and an ardent yearning to 
elevate, instract and encourage readers, 
the printing office sends out its Sun- 
day paper among a people wearied by the 
hurry and wear of the week. Its loftiest 
aim (whatever the lower aims) can only 
be to furnish entertainment and diversion. 
This can be seen in every column. So, 
the verdict upon the cortents of a 
Sunday newspaper can only be ‘‘Guilty.” 
Dr. Dexter of Boston says, after a care- 
ful survey of the whole subject: ‘‘There 
can be no question that there is evil in- 


| fluence in all this.’’ — 


nearly one-third of the entire paper (their | 


ITS CIRCULATION. | 

But all this is of account only in pro- 
portion to circulation. We have al- 
ready seen that in the seven States pub- 
lishing the most papers, the average cir- 
culation of the Sunday paper was sixty 
per cent. of the daily, two or three years 
ago. At about that time investigation 
proved that in the four towns of Salem, 
Beverly, Danvers, Peabody (Mass.), ‘ta 
Sunday paper goes into every other 
house’’ ( ‘*These are 
read by all classes of non-church-going 
people; by the members of the liberal re- 
ligious bodies, and to a very consider- 
able and increasing extent by members 
of the orthodox bodies.’’ the 
city of Portland, Or., only one of our 
dailies publishes a Sunday edition; this 
has a circulation of nearly 6,000 among 
a population of about 30,000. Allowing 
between three and four to a family, this 
sends a paper into every other-one of the 
10,000 families of our city. Besides 
this, sometimes into the same family, and 
sometimes to other families, goes a second 
Sanday paper, with a circulation of 5,- 
800, and a third with about the same- 


sized circulation, 1 understand. These | 


latter do not properly come into the same 
class with the Sunday edition of a daily 
paper, except in their distribution and 
pernicious . influence. So, if from the 
contents of these papers we may know 
what their influence will be, and if they 
circulate as widely as already shown, one 
of the most subtle agents of evil is power- 
fully at work at undermining that -holy 
institution whose benevolent provisions 
have been since the world began, and 
were intended to remain, all during hu- 
man history, inviolate,except by him who 
thus proclaims himself the enemy of God-— 
the self-aggrandizing enemy of man, and 
the tool of the powers of darkness. 

ITS CLAIMS OF JUSTIFICATION. 

Yet this brings us to our third division: 
What is or can be said in justification of 
this iniquity. The claim that it obeys 
popular demand is not only false, but 
detestable. It is false, because the cir- 
eulation of a Sunday edition is small at 
first, and it requires most deliberate and 
diligent labor in the paper and among the 
people in order to enlarge its circulation. 
This was the history of the Sunday edi- 
tion in this city, whose circulation even 
yet is about 3,000 lower than the common 
daily. Earnest efforts, however, of 
every kind, honorable and dishonorable, 
(as, for instance, the insertion of church 
notices contrary to the request of the pas- 
tors and to the compromise of the reputa- 
tion of the churches) are being made to 
increase the circulation of this issue, and 
to justify it. Thus, the claim that a 
Sunday edition is to meet a popular de- 
mand is false, as it really has to create 
ademand. The claim is detestable and 
pestilent in nature, because it exalts a 
supposed popular desire above the ex- 
press and honorable law of the people’s 
God, and thus opens the gates to every 
kind of sin. | 

Another justification, withits answer, I 
quote from another writer on this subject: 
‘*It is claimed that, by reading these pa- 
pers, many are kept from doing something | 
worse; but this argument contains a fal- 
lacy that could be made to justify almost 
any wrong.” Furthermore, the Lord 
positively commands all men not to com- 
mit the least of two acts of Sabbath dese- 
cration, but absolutely to keep His Sab- 
baths and reverence His sanctuaries. 
**Honor him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak- 
ing thine own words.’’ 

Again I quote from the same excellent 
writer: “It is also claimed that men who 
do not feel it to be right for them to read 
such issues should not criticise those 
who take a different view. Surely, they 
should not do this in a Pharisaic or un- 
kind spirit; but, if we are our broth- 
ers keepers, we should try to win 
them over to right ways.” Yes, the 
same principle that leads us to preach 
the gospel to the world prompts us to 
this action. It has been urged, however, 
that the publishing of the Sunday issue 
does not violate the Sabbath so much as 
the publication of the Monday edition. 
But do two wrongs make a right ? or is it 
true, even, that the Monday paper is the 
Sabbath violator, and the Sunday paper 


innocent? Does not this look like an 


attempt to shield a sin by casting blame 
on something else? And does not this 
argument falsify the case by setting aside 
the fact that, at any rate, the distribution 
and reading of the Sunday paper are 
done upon the Day of God? But even 
in its issue, if this occupy into Sabbath 
morning, or so late Saturday nigut as to 
unfit men for the rest and worship of the 
Sabbath, unless necessity or mercy can 
be urged, the Sabbath law is desecrated. 
This is also the case in the distribution of 
this paper, which takes place on Sabbath, 
employing teams from 2 a. m., and Sun- 
day trains, drilling thousands of boys 
into the iniquity of Sunday work, with 
their unwelcome and shrill cries in our 
streets, and opening news-stands with 
promise of extra inducements. Besides 
this, it opens the floodgates of godlessness 
by its example to its readers, its adver- 
tisements and influence.. And is that 

aper innocent before God, which sets on 
foot, and itself leads, such disregard for 
the Most High ? 

But, again, is it not true, as stated, 
that the issuing of the Monday paper 
need be in contempt of ths law and Sun- 
day statute? If men had a heart in 
them to keep the commandments of God, 
think you they would find much work 
that absolutely must be done on the Sab- 
bath in preparing the Monday issue? I 

uote from dn article in the American 
hurch Press, preserved in the the col- 


umns of a recent number of Tar Pactric: 


‘‘The Sunday labor neceseary for issuing 
the Monday paper is largely owing to 
the issuing of a Sunday edition. But for 
this, a large amount of the work on the 
Monday morning paper could be done on 
the Saturday, so that, after all, it is the 
Sunday paper, and not the Monday, which 


robs the printer of the day of rest. My | 


brethren, your Christian attention is call- 
ed to the fact that no Sunday edition can 
be published without a double violation 
of the Sabbath in the printing-office, to 
speak nothing of its added violations. in 
the distribution and reading. So that 
we perceive these things that are said in 
apology for the Sunday paper are a mere 
farce and caricature of argument. And, 
if these that I have exhibited be not all, 
they are, at least, the strongest things 
that can be said, as far as I can imagine, 
in the defense of this traffic. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have now learned the origin, we 
have discovered the influence, and we 
have examined the apologies made in de- 
fense of Sunday papers. Can we hesi- 
tate, if our foregoing observations are true 
and reliable, as to the only consistent 
attitude for the follower of Christ? A 
contributor to the Presbyterian of Octo- 
ber 18, 1884, writes: ‘‘It is stated that 
there is not a single Sunday newspaper 
published in Canada. The Canadians 


delivered from the incursions of Sunday 
newspapers. They are among the chief- 
est of the demoralizing influences at work 
in our American cities, and are silently 
sapping, we fear, the religious character 
of some of our church members.”’ This, 
by a stroke of the pen, uot only gives the 
true attitude, but hints at the position 
too commonly taken. The same was 
done recently by Bishop Huntington be- 
fore a religious body in New York State, 
when he deplored the fact, under the 
topic of ‘‘Church Worldliness,’’ that the 
Sunday press is not excluded from the 
homes of many that call themselves 
Christians. of April 
23, 1885.) In the same spirit Dr. Dex- 
ter of Boston inquires if the course of the 
Church and Christian people is not clear 
—*‘‘scrupulously to avoid it themselves, 
and to strive, in all wise and kindly 
ways, to persuade others to do the same.” 
(The Congregationalist. ) 


call attention to and dwell upon the in- 
creasing Sabbath desecration among us, 
any further than to show that such ac- 
tion as the one proposed, and any further 
action we may be able to take, is small 
enough for the honor of our Master, the 


souls. 

I think, without doubt, the members 
of our churches should be pleaded’ with 
to discontinue their business advertising 
on this day, whatever aud however urg- 
ent the reasoning which may seem to 
justify the present practice of some of 
some of them. If we recognize the Snn- 
day paper in its true character, we shall, 
at least, clear ourselves of the responsi- 
bility before the Lord assumed by church 
members who read and defend this iniq- 
uity. Its influence is not for good, but 
only evil, and, if the churches and minis- 
try assume an attitude of firm and stanch 
integrity and spvtless spirituality, God 
will honor such a course; while, if be- 
lievers, to whom the people look, have no 
conscience, neither may it be expected 
among them. 


— 


The Crisis of the Sacramento Riot of 
| 1850. 


in the rear of the crowd of sight-seeing 
followers, on horseback, and called upon 
good citizens to help him to disperse the 
rioters at once. His courage was equal 
to his culpable carelessness in having no 
better force at hand; but to his call a few 
of the unarmed citizens replied (men such 
as Dr. Stillman himself, for instance) 
that the squatters could not be gotten rid 
of so easily by a mere extempore show of 
authority, since they surely meant to fire 
if molested. The Mayor denied, confi- 
dently, this possibility; the squatters were 
plainly, to his mind, but a crew of blus- 
tering fellows, who meant nothing that 
would lead them intodanger. He rode 
on into the crowd of citizen followers, re- 


‘peating his call; and the mass of this 


crowd gaily obeyed. Three cheers for 
the Mayor were given. and the improvis- 
ed posse, led by Mayor and .Sheriff, 
ran on in pursuit of their game. Only 
one who has seen an American street- 
crowd ina moment of popular excitement 
can understand the jolly and careless 
courage that prevailed in this band, or 
their total lack of sense of what the 
whole thing meant. OnJ street, at the 
corner of Fourth, Maloney of the drawn 
sword turned to look, and lo! the Mayor, 
with the Sheriff, and with the little army, 
was in pursuit. The moment of ven-, 
geance for broken promises had come. 


drew into line across Fourth, and await- 
ed the approach of the enemy, taking 
him thus in flank. Undaunted, the May- 


law by ordering the squatters to lay 
down their arms, to give themselves up 
as prisoners. The citizen army cheerful- 
ly crowded about Bigelow, and in front 
of the armed rioters, curious to watch 
the outcome, anxious, it would seem, to 
enjoy a joke, incredulous of any davger 
from the familiar boasters. Armed and 
unarmed men seem to have been huddled 
together in confusion, beside the Mayor 
and the Sheriff. 

The squatters did not choose to say 
anything in answer to the Mayor. Even 
as he spoke, they were talking among 
themselves. Maloney was heard giving 
directions in a voice of command. ‘‘The 
Mayor!" he said emphatically; ‘‘Shoot 
the Mayor!” At the word a volley sounded. 

Men standing further down the street 
saw the crowd scatter in all directions, and 
in a moment more saw the Mayor’s horse 
dash riderless toward the river. Those 
‘nearer by eaw how armed men amon 
the citizens, with a quick reaction, fire 
their pistols, and closed in on the rioters. 
Maloney fell dead. Doctor Robinsun lay 


citizens, Woodland, the City Assessor, 
was shot dead. The Mayor himself, 
thrice severely wounded, had staggered 
a few steps ofter dropping from his horse, 


and fallen on the pavement. 


‘like a mist when the two leaders were 


‘returned with his shotgun, which, on the 


do not know their own mercies in being | 


RUBBER HOSE 


It is not the province of thie paper to | 


good of his churches, and the welfare of | 


At this point Mayor Bigelow appeared 


| Bet. Bus# & 


Promptly the squatter company wheeled, 


or rode up, and voiced the majesty of the 


severely wounded. On the side of the | 


In all, three squatters were killed, and 
one was wounded; one of the citizeus 
was killed, and four were wounded, in 
this brief moment of war. - Like a light- 


ning flash the battle came and was done. | 


The array of the squatters smelted away 


seen to fall; the confused mass of citizens, 
shocked and awe-striken when they were 
not terrified, waited no longer on the field 
than the others, but scattered wildly. A 
few moments later, when Dr. Stillman 


first firing, he had gone but balf a block 
to get, the street was quite empty of 
armed men.—Prof. Josiah Royce, in 
September Overland. | 


THY PRECIOUS BLOOD! 


‘« There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 


And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, | 


Loose all their guilty stains. 


‘¢‘ The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain, in his day; | 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away. 


‘¢ Thou dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, | 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 
Are saved, to sin no more.” 
—Cowper. 


Rev. E. P. Hammond’s campaign in 


Scotland has been closed amid indica- 


tions of great blessing. He is now in 
London, resting for a time. He hopes to 
commence evangelistic -work in London 
this month. 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Besti 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE. 


For GARDEN es and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
 fuly13-tf | 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’s| 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY | 


SILKS! 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


0. HERRMANN ‘PRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“Phe Pactfic” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pactirio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servicer 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be aoc. 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
of 


DAIRY 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


(> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY we’ 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 


| REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


common pen needed. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., .. Professors, 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooag, Oak. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted withont 
charge. The next study will begin 


September 1, 1885. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music ang 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. : 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-clagg 
in all respects, and combines the best edn. 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, addresgg 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F, 
p-Jne7- 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 


Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Oo., Cal, 


| Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Year Opens July 28, 1885. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Oahu College 


AND.....-.- 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 


| tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 


now orgenized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the Ugited States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, 

President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rey. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


Beaiys SEPTEMBER 14, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRsES oF Stupy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


- 0GAuburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, ) 
29, 1885. Address 

MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


PACULTY : 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W- 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fienck and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaABLISHED 1856, | 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 
ta Facrony at rx Porneno. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS | 


SCHOOL 
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Home Ciréle. 


MOTH-EATEN. . 


I had a beautiful garment, 
- And I laid it by with care; 
I folded it close with lavender leaves 
In a napkin fine and fair. 
‘Jt is far too costly a robe,” I said, 
‘‘For one like me to wear.” 


So never, at morn or evening, 
I put my garment on; | 

It lay by itself, under clasp and key, 
In the perfumed desk alone, 

Its wonderful ’broidery hidden 
Till many a day had gone. 


There were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And, clad in soberest raiment, 
I bore them company; 

I knew that I owned a beautiful robe, 
Though its splendors none might see. 


There were poor who stood at my portal, 
And orphaned who sought my care; 

I gave them the tenderest pity, 
But had nothing besides to spare; 

I had only the beautiful garment 
And raiment for daily wear. 


At last, on a feast-day’s coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine; 

I would please myself with luster 
Of its shifting colors fine; 

I would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. | 


So out from the dust I bore it— 
_ The lavender fell away— 
And, fold on fold, I held it up 
_ To the searching light of day. 
Alas! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 


Who seeks for the fearless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 
With the grace of a constant blessing 
The beauty that use reveals; 
For unte the folded robe alone 
The moth, with its blighting, steals. 
| — Selected. 


The Rev. Jonas Elderberry’s Vacation. 


The Rev. Jonas Elderberry had preach- 
ed in Flintville twenty years, and had 
never had a vacation. Sickness and 
death bad caused him to miss a few Sua- 


days now and then, and after much de- 


liberation, not entirely free from acrimony, 
the church had decided on each of these 
occasions not to deduct anything from his 
salary, a concession that was thought 
very generous, as he received seven hun- 
dred a year, and the parsonage rent free. 
Still these brief respites from labor were 
not vacations. Though a quiet man, 
Mr. Elderberry was not without ambit- 
ious and dreams. He sometimes wrote 
short articles and poetry, which appeared 
in magazines and newspapers under the 


veil of ‘‘J. E.,’’ and were pronounced 


by the editors ‘‘imaginative.” So it 


“was not strange that he often fancied 


himeelf and his little wife, Matilda, go- 
ing on a real vacation, and looking upon 
the mountains and the sea. But these 
dreams were like others he had, of own- 
ing areliable gold watch instead of the 
ridiculous silver turnip that ticked away 
like a town clock in his ket, or of 
owning a home of which he could speak 
proudly as ‘‘my house.” In his sober 
moments—and most of his life was very 
sober, indeed—he never expected to 
have any of those dreams realized. 

The children that had come to the par- 
sonage had all died in infancy, and per- 
haps that was the reason that there was 
always some one stopping there. All 
the cousins came, even to the fourth and 
fifth degrees, and cousins reduced to their 
lowest terms, so to speak; and this 
abundant hospitality cost something, in 
spite of the fact that Mrs. Elderberry 
was the maid of all work; and so, not- 
withstanding the seven hundred a year, 
and an occasianal five dollars from some 
editor, Mr. Elderberry’s only bank stock 
was a few hundreds in what was called 
‘expressively, ‘back salary.” 

Flintville, though an old place, was 
little more than one long street, lined with 
white houses, well hidden from the road 
by honey-locusts and poplars. The or- 
thodox meeting-house had received sun- 
dry coats of paints; but, in other respects, 
was just as it was the first time Mr. El- 
derberry entered it. The people were 
conservative in the place; so they quietly 
ignored the smart little pine box, called 
‘‘The Chuch,” which bad spraug up on 
one side of them, and the equat brick 
building around the corner, called the 
Hallelujah Chapel, and resisted innova- 
tions. 

The Rev. Julius Surplice, rector of 
‘‘The Church,” took a vacation in July, 
but as he was an unmarried man, it was 
supposed that he spent the time with his 
parents. As for the chapel, its ministers 
came and went too often to need a vaca- 
tion; while in Flintville, as Mr. Elder- 
berry read his sermons, it was known 
that he wrote them, but any male mem- 
ber of his flock, if asked his opinion of 
such labor, would have said: ‘‘It must 


_ be easy enough to sit in the house and 


write things out of your head, if you 
have been to college.” As for the wo- 
men, while they considered sermon-writ- 
ing too deep for the female mind, they 
yet considered it something of the nature 
of woman’s work, not a definite business, 
but an occupation to be taken up at odd 
moments, as knitting or patchwork, when 
nothing more important was going on. 

‘Nature cannot endure everlasting droop- 

ing.” | 

And Mr. Elderberry had twice asked for 
@ vacation without success, when Mr. 
Whitaker of Chicago, after domg some- 
think very sharp in corp, sent his wife to 


-Flintville, to visit her father, Deacon 


Billings. 

‘*] never*heard of a minister’s preach- 
ing through August!” she exclaimed, 
lifting ber bejeweled hands. 

And the next Sunday, the long-desired 
vacation was granted, although Squire 
Pogg opposed it, saying, if he hired a 
man to hoe corn, he did not expect him 
to skip every other row. 

‘*Where shall we go, Matilda ?’’ said 
Mr. Elderberry the next morning. 

‘‘Wel’’ exclaimed Mrs, Elderberry, 
tremulously. ‘Its your vacation, Jonas. 
I—I don’t see how I can leave. There's 
the hens, and the house, and the mis- 


sionary bed-quilts; and cousin Alzina is 
liable to come any day.”’ 

**My dear,” said Mr. Elderberry, with- 
full eyes, ‘‘if I go anywhere, you shall 
accompany me.”” 

Thursday evening came, but Mr. 
Elderberry had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing a cent from the ‘‘back salary.” He 
had been asked exactly fifty-two times 
where he was going, and when he would 
start; and there was in his pocket-book 
fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents. 

‘*Tilda,” he said coaxingly, ‘‘let’s go 
and see Sister Martha.” 

Though Mrs. Martha Tucker had been 
like a daughter in Mr. Elderberry’s fath- 
ers house, she was the child of his 
mother’s sister. She had been married 
five years when he wedded Matilda, and 


parsonage. When she had invited them 
to come and see her, Mr. Elderberry had 
always intended to do so, but the Tucker 
farm was forty miles away across the 
hills, the stage fare was an item to be 
considered, and his wife always received 
his remarks on the subject in silence. 
Without much thought about the matter 
he had concluded that Matilda was prej- 
udiced against his adopted sister, and 
was secretely vexed; for Martha was the 
only one of his many relatives who had 
not demanded some favor of him. 

“I don’t want to go a-cousining,’’ said 
Mrs. Elderberry, with unconscious sar 
casm. 

‘*You’ve never had a chance,” said 
Mr, Elderberry, dryly. ‘‘But we've got 
to leave town before Sunday. We will 


jer stay a few days, and | think Martha 


will be glad to see ue.” 

Mr. Tucker’s desire to accumulate 
money, with h‘s wife’s desire to be known 
as a perfect housekeeper, had never been 
checked by childish fingers, and Mrs. 
Tucker’s naturally unsympathetic temper 
had hardened into something very frosty 
indeed. To unpin her nice beds, and 
have her chairs thrust into new places, 
above all to have extra cooking going on, 
and her orderly plans frustrated, irritated 
her. If she had known her cousins were 
coming, she would have schooled herself 


scend from the stage with ill-concealed 
dismay, and greeted them with the ex- 
clamation, ‘*I never did!’’ 

‘*T wish I had brought my sermon on 
the fulfilling of the law,” said Mr. 


tha says that Zeland Vodecker preaches 
at East Gypsum. I remember him, and 
I think he keeps up his Hebrew.”’ 

But the next morning Mr. Tucker 
hitched up his colt, and, with his wife, 
started for the postoffice three miles 
away. It-was noon when they returned, 
so the absence of the sermon on the law 
was of no consequence. In the mean- 
time, the maid-of-all-work had gone out 
to visit the wife of the hired man, and, 
in her hurry, had left the kitchen door 
open. The hens took advantage of the 
opportunity, and hopped in quietly, till 
the place was full of them. By some 
curious instinct, Mrs. Tucker divined 
their presence the moment she entered 
the house. 

‘‘There’s folks who wouldn’t hear a 
whole menagerie in the next room!” she 
exclaimed scornfully, after a vigorous 
use of the broom. ‘‘It’s a precious few 
times I’ve ever been away from home, 
but when I have I’ve worked myself to 
skin and bones!”’ 

At bottom, Mrs. Elderberry was a 
very determined woman, and when she 
said that evening, ‘‘Jonas, I shall take 
the stage to-morrow for Flintville,’’ her 
husband knew better than to oppose 
her. | 
Two days afterwards, when he had 
resolved to follow her, he received the 
following note from her: 

‘¢You must contrive, dear Jonas, to 
remain away from home the four Sun- 
days. In the orthodox organ for this 
week it says: ‘Mr. Jonas Elderberry, 
the pastor of that bulwark of the faith, 
the Flintville church, is spending his va- 
cation trout-fishing. All our pastors can- 
not, we know, enjoy this diversion, but 
let each one draw near to nature’s heart, 
instead of hunting up some pulpit to 
supply while his church has generously 

iven him time to rest.’ 

‘*In the Flintville Clarion is the fol- 
lowing: ‘We have understood from 
parties qualified, it would seem, to give 
information on the subject, that our 
highly esteemed townsman, Mr: Elder- 
berry, unless some unusual circumstances 
should expedite his return, will spend his 
vacation in the exercise of the piscatorial 
After spending the night in painful 
consideration, Mr. Elderberry determined 
to go to East Gypsum, and find a cheap 
boarding place, where, free from the dis- 
tractions that beset the parsonage, he 
might write out some verses that were 
singing in his head, and thus pay expens- 
es. He had weeded onions all day Mon- 
day, and all day Tuesday, and felt that 
in a sense he had paid his board. But 
he was conscious that Mr. Tucker and 
poseibly Martha felt that he was, as they 
phrased it, ‘‘living on them,” and to 
remain longer was impossible. 

‘*T suppose you'll have a vacation every 
year, now your church has got started,” 
eaid Mr. Tucker, when Mr. Elderberry 
announced his intended departure. 

‘*You’d better come out in the country 
again. You can board cheap, or work 
for your board, if you want to. I’d take 
you. I sh‘d think ’twould do ye good 
to git up and stir around after takin’ it 
easy a year.’’ 

Arrived at East Gypsum, Mr. Elder- 
berry was directed to the house of Mrs. 
Mullein, who, it is said, desired one 
more boarder. He was met at the door 
by an elderly woman, who proved to be 


Mrs. Mullein, senior. 


‘Board? Yes. Professional man? 
Yes,” said the old lady in a high stacca- 
to voice, as she led the way up the stairs. 
‘‘We may suit, and we may not. Julia, 
my son’s wife, gives lessons. P’r’aps 
you'll find out one of these days what 


son’s wives are. When she ain't bang- 


had soon afterwards visited them at the 


a little, but, as it was, she saw them de-- 


Elderberry that night to his wife. ‘‘Mar- 


ing the piano, or the children aint, the 


room.” 

She opened the door of a torrid cham- 
ber. . 

‘‘There’s two sets o’ twins, and one 
odd, and they rampage all over the house. 
That’s Julia’s idea of government. The 
young man in the room back of this is 
learning the horn, an’ when he’s home— 
an’ he always is evenings—he pratices, 
or reads out loud for his elocution. 
Probably you want a cool room? Hem! 
Well! This room’d bake an egg after 
dinner, fronts West, and there’s a tin 
roof. Another one of Julia’s ideas. I 
think she wants to rent this room, but 
you'd better come in later and. see her.” 

Mr. Elderberry did not return to Mrs. 
Mullen’s, and,after long wanderings, found 
a little room in a house owned by two 
quiet spinsters. But the lot wasnarrow, 
and on one side was a melodeon, on the 
other were four girls and a dulcimer. In 
vain did Mr. Elderberry attempt literary 
-compositiom. The melodeon wheezed, 
while the dulcimer kept up a monotonous 
‘*Pink-a-punk-a-pink! Pink-a-punk! A 
pink-a-punk! A pink!’’ | 

When a week had passed, having 
only a dollar and four cents left, Mr. 
Elderberry set out for home on foot. He 
had on his old clothes, but the minister- 
ial cut was unmistakable, and the old 
farmer that overtook him, asked, dryly: 


| **Hev a lift, Elder, going your 


way 
‘‘Hev the dumbest kind o’ work a 
ettin help!” he grumbled, when Mr. 
lderberry had accepted his offer. ‘*An 
I’ve work fur two men in the hop-yard, 
an’ there’s a sight o’ cowcumbers spilin’ 
to be picked ’fore the’re too big for the 
pickle fact’ry.’’ | | 

‘*‘l wish you'd hire me to pick cucum- 
bers,’ said Mr. Elderberry. 

The old man laughed increduously, 
and then Mr. Elderberry told him his 
whole story, at which the old man laugh- 
ed again, and engaged him on the spot 
for a dollar a day. | | 

When Mr. Elderberry returned to 
Flintville his cheeks were brown and his 
step was brisk, and he received many 
congratulations on the good his fishing 
excursion had done him, but Squire Pogg 
spent Thanksgiving with friends near 
East Gypsum, and the next week a com- 
mittee waited on the pastor. : 

‘We consider you’ve brung disgrace 
on us all and the cause,” said the Squire, 
severely, when he had detailed what he 
had heard. ‘‘The bes’ thivg you kin do 
is to resign.” | 

When Mr. Elderberry had told the 
story of his vacation, and had explained 
that the money he had earned in the cu- 
cumber field had part of it gone to swell 


mittee were mollified, but there was still 
a rankling feeling that he had disgrac- 
ed the church. The winter passed, and 
spring was blossoming into summer, when 
Flintville was electrified by the news 
that Mr. Elderberry had a call to Gyp- 
sum Center, and was offered eighteen 
hundred dollars and a parsonage. 

‘‘It’s all come of that old Scran he 
worked for on the Mile Strip last sum- 
mer,” said Squire Pogg to deacon Harp. 
‘‘Scran’s son’s deacon in the Gypsum 
Center church. I seen the old fellow 
last week, an’ sez he, ‘I never had a 
man on the place that put in the licks 
Elderberry did,’ sez he, ‘an’ when you 
want to drive your new preacher, Mr. 
Chubb, out o’ town,’ sez he, ‘sepd him 
up to me.” 

‘*M-yeh-ah!” ejeculated Deacon Harp, 
with an expressive shake of his head. ‘‘If 
he can’t go to his father’s or his father- 
in-law’s, or—some’eres respectable, Mr. 
Chubb won’t git no vacation.’’—Jnde- 
pendent, 


— 


Church Etiquette. 


Church etiquette is not so cumbersome 
as that of the Spanish coart, nor is it so 
difficult to acquire. When youenter the 
church door, don’t block the entrance 
gazing around to discover whether Mr. 
G. has arrived or not. Don’t settle down 
in the very last row of seats, that you 
may escape readily at the close of the 
service (this is only advisable and proper 
when you wear squeaky shoes or boots). 
Walk up as far front as possible; fill up 
the front seats. Many a preacher has 
had the backbone of his usefulness hope- 
lessly destroyed by his members insisting 
on keeping him as far from them as pos- 
sible. When you occupy front seats, 
don’t twist your head every time the door 
opens. If it is absolately essential that 
the late comers should be known, the 
preacher might be kindly requested to 
announce their names to the so devoutly 
listening congregation. Don’t gaze list- 
lessly around during the singing; either 
stand still and mesmerize the preacher by 
your gaze, or sing lustily. Don’t sit on 
the floor during prayer; either sit in the 
seat or kneel respectfully. Don’t whis- 

er to your neighbor during preaching. 
Listen attentively; God has always a 
crumb of comfort in every sermon for 
you. Don’t imagine that everything the 


rother B’s shoulders or at Sister D’s 
head; make the application to yourself. 
Remember charity begins at home, in 
this case at least. Don’t get nervous 
and fidgety should the fire-bells strike. 
Don’t grasp your hats or wraps frantical- 
ly during the singing of the Doxology. 
Don’t wildly wave your hands in .sore 
diatress over your saintly heads, trying 
to put on an overcoat during the benedic- 
tion. The people make the preacher. 


A story worth telling of the late Pro- 
fessor Chas. O. Thompson illustrates 
both his quickness of thought and mar- 
velous memory. One morning some 
waggish Worcester students replaced the 
large chapel Bible with Webster’s dic- 


ciate at prayers, read, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, a long psalm from the 
dictionary page, to the utter confounding 


of the conspiracy.— Boston Journal. 


scholars are. The piano’s just under this 


the church missionary accounts, the com- 


reacher says is to be pitched by you on | 


tionary; and the Professor, riging to offi- | 


actually read it, he did not think it worth 


for every dollar the people of this coun- 


Nearest Way to Heaven. 
‘When Mr. Whitefield was preaching in 
New England, g lady became the sub- 
ject of divine grace, and her spirit was 
particularly drawn out in prayer for oth- 
ers. She could persuade no one to pray 
with her but her little daughter, about 
ten years of age. After a time it pleased 
God to touch the heart of the little child, 
and give her the hope of salvation. Ina 
transport of joy she then exclaimed : 


“Oh, mother, if all the world knew this! | 


I wieh I could tell everybody: Pray, 
mother, let me run to some one of the 
neighbors, and tell them that they may 
be bapp and love the Saviour.”’ ‘‘Ah, 
my child,” said the mother, ‘‘that would 
be useless, for I suppose that were you 
to tell your experience, there is not one 
in many miles who would not laugh at 
you and say it was alladelusion.”’ ‘‘Oh, 
mother,” replied the little girl, ‘‘I must 
go over to the shoemaker’s and tell him; 
he will believe me.” She ran over and 
found him at work in the shop. She be- 
gan telling him he must die, that he was 
@ sinner, and she was a sinner, but that 
her Saviour had her mother’s prayer and 
forgiven all her sins, and that now she 
was so happy she did not know how to 
tell it. The shoemaker was struck with 
surprise, and his tears flowed like rain. 
He threw aside his work, and by prayer 
and supplication sought mercy and life. 
The neighborhood was awakened, and 
within a few months more than fifty per- 


sons were brought to the knowledge of | 


Jesus and rejoiced in his 
grace.—New York Observer. 


The Bible and an Infidel Book. 


power and 


‘The word of God is quick and power- 
ful.’ (Heb. iv:12.) 

Mr. Robert Aitken, a bookseller in 
Philadelphia, was the first person who 
printed the Bible in that city. He was 


a Scotch Seceder, and an eminently pious | 


man. While he kept a book store, a 
re called on him, and inquired if he 

ad Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason” for sale. 
He told him he had not, but having en- 
tered into conversation with him, and 


found he was an infidel, he told him that | 


he had a better book than Paine’s ‘‘Age 
of Reazon,” which he usually sold for a 
dollar, but would lend it to him, if he 
promised to read it; and if, after he had 


a dollar, he would take it again. The 
man consented, and Mr. Aitken put a 
Bible into his hands. He smiled when 
he found what book he had engaged to 
read, but he said he would perform his 
engagement. He did so; and when he 
had finished the perueal, he came back to 
Mr. Aitken and expressed the deepest 
gratitude for his recommendation of the 
book, saying it had made him what he 
was not before—a happy man; for he 
had found in it a Saviour and the way of 
salvation. Mr. Aitken rejoiced in the 
event, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that this reader of the Bible, from 
that day to the end of his life, supported 
the character of a consistent Christian, 
and died with a hope full of immortality. 


Why the “Hard Times.” — 


You may take the range of man’s ex- 
penditures, from the basin in which he 
gets his first bath to the coffin in which 
he takes his last sleep; from the toy 
whistle of the infant to the grand piano of 
the finished miss; from the silks and sat- 
ins of the millionaires to the shoddy of 
the day-laborer; from the money given 
to the church, to the alms bestowed upon 
the street beggar, and you will find that 


trp spend for any purpose, whatever, 
fifty-five cents go for beer, whisky and 
tobacco. I again ask: ‘‘Do you imag- 
ine that if that vast sum was spent for 
additional food, clothing and houses, that 
there would be any idle hands, or rag- 
ged, houseless and hungry citizens? 
Certainly not. What, then, is the plain 
and obvious cure for hard times? What 
the means that would forever - prevent 
them from coming, or make them, if 
they did come, only an additional holiday 
for well-to-do citizens? Clearly, it is 
the diverting of this enormous expendi- 
ture into needful and productive chan- 
nels, to the manufacture of additional 
food, clothing, furniture, houses and all 
the articles of use and beauty which man 
requires for his maintenance as an inatel- 
ligent and happy citizen. The radical 
cure for hard times is, unquestionably, 
the total and immediate prohibition of 
the liquor traffic.—‘‘Hard Times,” by 
D. R. Goudie, Chicago, lll. . 


The Pleasures of Sin. 


That sin bas its pleasures, it were idle 
to deny. It would be a greater folly to 
claim that its pleasures are perennial. At 
best, they can be enjoyed only ‘‘for a sea- 
son.” The keener the enjoyment they 
afford, the more epeedily comes the dis- 
gust it begets and the self-dissatisfaction 
which it breeds in the conscience. Yet 
euch is the fascination of the pleasures of 
sin that they enslave while they disgust. 
They bind their disgusted victims with 
the chains of tyrannical desires to their 
chariot wheels. Hence it has been well 
said that the pleasures of sin are only the 
devil’s scaffolding to build a habit upon, 
and when that habit is once formed, the 
pleasure of the sin ceases, and the hell of 
bondage to a despised practice, to remorse 
and to godlessness, ‘begins in this life, 
only to become perpetual in a fearful | 
hereafter. How foolish, therefore, is he 
who, having entered the service of 
Christ, permits his lukewarm affections 
to look with desire to those pleasures 
which he abandoned when he sought the 
Lord! How supremely wise was Moses 
when he refused the guilty enjoyments of 
the Egyptian court, and chose ‘‘rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season!” —Zion's Herald. 


Rev. Sam. Jones gives it as his opin- | b 


ion that. when a ‘‘fellow’’ declares against 


mixing religion and politics, ‘‘you ma 


‘Treasurer—Langdon Ward. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial -Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

_Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
H. O. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 

and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


-CONGREGATIONAL: SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 


~W. 4H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
ete street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ent. 


ens igs! 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Ciry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted ,up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 


| gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 


upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
ents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
-e~Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of ch ; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Oircular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


Absolutely N on-Explosive ! 
The Adams & Westlake | 


 OLL SBOYV 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street | 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 

OS" Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


606 Market St. - San Franciste 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. ste’ 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jani-tf 


know he hasn’t got any religion to mix.’’ | 


in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Union Savings Bank, 


Broapway aNnD Nints 


OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
A. O. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel W 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
XK. A. Haines, | Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN 
ce-Presi 
H. A. PALMER, 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 81st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by m worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,780 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Real estate - - - - = 68,828 89 
Cash on hand - - . - 67,517 31 
Duefrom Banks - - - - 67,81400 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 84 

| $1,772,991 388 
Due Depositors, Dec, 81st, 1878, .' $1,267,530 40 
INTEREST will be allowed on all d ts re- 


maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
d it. 
mittances from the country vor Som made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. | 
LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


EsTaBLIsHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 
JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 


EHagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Thotographic Gallery! 


Aut Kinps or Worx ExEocuTep 
IN THE BzEst STYLE AND AT 
Lowest Prices. 


oS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 

125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. mM. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
: WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


CLAY 

The Best 
Place on the © 
Coast to get Sup- 

plies. Wholesale vo 

> toConsumers. Equality to all. > 

No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 

List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wzpnespay, SEPremser 9, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Notice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctrico for one year. THe Paoctric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with Tue Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 


' to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 


Tue Pactric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1885. 


All of the papers are having something 
to say, and rightfully, of the outrages 
committed a few days ago by a mob of 


“roughs” upon the Chinese at Rock 


Spring, Wyoming Territory. This is a 
coal-mining region, and the Chinese have 
operated there, unmolested, for several 
years. What new matter precipitated 
the sudden onslaught, we are not inform- 
ed. The Chinese were driven out, their 
houses burned, and more than twenty 
lives were taken, in one way or another. 
The crime of the mob seems to have been 


aggravated by the fact that the Chinese 


had received no warning to go, and were 
not anticipating harm. In a few places 
in our State, outrages have been commit- 
ted, but nothing has ever occurred here 
which took on these horrible proportions. 
We hope the Wyoming miscreants will 
be so followed up that no mob will ever 
venture to try another experiment of the 
kind, and that this mob will never have 
the opportunity. The Chinamen are here 
and there in our land, and the majority 
of them are industrious and well-behaved. 
Because the mass of our people do not 
desire the coming of any more ‘‘laborers”’ 
from the ‘‘Middle Kingdom,”’ that justi- 


_ fies no other than a just, fair, humane and 


Christian treatment of such as are already 
here, many of whom have been here ten 
or twenty years, to their advantage, if 
not to ours. The whole country, it is 
true,-is gradually coming to the conclu- 
sion that it is time to be more choice in 
our selection of immigrants, and that 
there are peoples on every side of the 
globe whuse coming to our shores ought 
to be restricted. But no dread we may 
have of an ‘‘avalanche” of ‘‘unassimila- 
bles” can justify any maltreatment of 
thoce who came to our hospitable shores 
before we had made up our minds unfav- 
orably. 


The Rev. “Sam Joner,’’ formerly a law- 
yer, who is having such remarkab!e suc- 
cess in the South and West as an evangel- 
ist, casting the ‘‘boy preacher,’’ even, 


_ into an eclipse, will remind some of our 


older readers of Elder Jacob Knapp (who 
was io this State when old and worn 
out), who, a generation ago, filled the 
land with stories of his quaintness, hu- 
mor, sarcasm, wit and various oddities, 
as: an evangelist. Elder Knapp had 
great power with the less educated and 
more common people, and his ‘‘meetings” 


_ were always thronged. No doubt, we 


must be grateful for the advent of such 
men. They reach and help many who 
coald not be moved by others in the 
usual ways. While we may regret 
their too frequent levity, vulgarity and 
buffoonery, we fiud them preaching the 
truth with great pungency and power, 
and striking a ‘‘dart through the liver’ 


of soul-hardened sinners. We do not 


suggest the inviting of any such man to 


our Coast, but we do wish some one 


would arire from the midst of us who 
could command attention to his message 
and his God, as this man has been doing 
of late. 


The San Francisco Bulletin of Satur- 
day evening contained an appreciative 
editorial notice of the Hon. Frederick 
Billings, of Vermont, California and 
New York. (He has been a citizen of 
each of these States.) We first saw him 
in the early summer of 1850, of a Sun- 
day, in a very uncomfortable place of 
worship, inSacramento. He was young, 
handsome, intelligent, and in every way 
of distinguished appearance, for he had 
about him the ineffable air and charm 
and grace of a Christian culture, as well 
as the stamp of the learning of the 
schools. He lived and prospered amongst 
us several years. It was a sad loss to 
all good causes when he left our State. 
Tokens of his generosity, it is true, have 
been received by various institutions and 
persons on this Coast, but his life, ex- 
ample, character—all were needed here, 
as well as his benefactions. But, what- 
ever he may do with his fortune, we 
know that he will b2 right in motive, and 
we Shall always keep for him a true ad- 
miration, and crave fo: him something 
better than this world has to give, even 
to the well-deserving. 


Wm. M. Gwin died in New York last 
week, at the age of 80. He was a Cali- 
fornia pioneer, a member of the Conven- 
tion which framed the original State 
Constitution, and one of the first United 
States Senators from this commonwealth. 
Dr. Gwin was a man of giant proportions 
and strongly marked features. He was 
trained to medicine, but practiced to poli- 
tics. He came to this Coast in - the 
prime of manhood, though his abundant 
and well-set hair was turning gray at 
44, This fact, and his sober ways and 
dignified manners and lofty bearing, made 
him, even in 1849, seem older than he 
was. He came hither with political am- 
bitions, and quickly reached the high of- 
fice to which he aspired, and served our 
State, with distinguished ability, as 
United States Senator, through ten 
eventful years—the years whose agita- 
tions, movements and legislation became 
the excuses for civil war. With that 
war Dr. Gwin’s service of this State 
ceased. And, in fact, he has had only 
an occasional residence among us since 
1860. In consequence of his sympathy 
with the ‘‘Confederate States,” he alien- 


ple, and really ceased, twenty-five years 
ago, a8 already said, to be much of a fig- 
ure or factor in our politics, whatever 
private friendships he may still have en- 
joyed. Had he stood by the national 
flag, when the civil war came on, he 
would have been one of our ‘‘kings,”’ 
and his later life a far more eminent suc- 
cess. His good judgment failed him at 
the grandest crisis in our country’s af- 
fairs, which was also a turning point in 
his personal destination. Now that he 
has passed out from the scenes.of time, 
it is comparatively easy for us, as we 
gladly do, to overlook the misjudgments, 
errors and faults of his public career; all 
the more because we recall, with grati- 
tude, the ardent devotion and consum- 
mate ability with which he served this 
State at Washington in the days which 
tried our faith and patience, while the 
*‘South” was madly blocking our en- 
trance into the ‘‘Union.’’ Himself a 
Southerner in origin, he was able to do 
for us, by his tact, skill and rare person- 
ality, what no Northerner, in his place, 
could have done. After a struggle of 
nine months, he mastered the situation, 
and enough men of the South voted for 
us to let our State into the Union, and 
Dr. Givin himself into the Senate, to a 
place of power and pride. Ah, it was 
handsomely done, thongh he was not 
alone in his nobility, and he should nev- 
er be forgotten. And so, while his body 
is on the way to sleep in our soil, we de- 
sire to pay our tribute of respect to his 


memory, and lay a wreath of laurel on 
his grave. 


‘The harvest is past; the summer is 
ended.’’ And some will add, ‘‘We are 
glad of it,” though these cannot be 
many. There is a sadners in the reflec- 
tion, because life’s seasons will, ere long, 
be ending in the sam3 vanishing way. To 
the toiling man, bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, regrets,come, with the 
lapse of summer, because he is not quite 
ready for its ead, and the early set of 
sun reminds him of unfinished labors and 
schemes stillin process. To the Chris- 
tian heart there may come satisfactions, 
indeed, a8 a compensation, because so 
much more of life-work has _ been 
wrought, added months are safe, and 
another stage of the homeward jourrey 
has been traveled. The feeble, weary 
and suffering may find a pleasure in the 
thought of being 86 much nearer their 
release. And there are souls, on the 
human side, lonely and homesick on the 
earth. All their treasures have gone be- 
fore them, and they long for the day of 
their departure to the realm of’ reunion 
and rest. And there may be a group, 
neither glad nor sorry, as the months fly 
away, because to them it is ‘‘equal joy 
to go or stay.” But how large the 
number who, if they stop to think of it 
all in any fit manner, will each be com- 
pelled to add a clause, and say: ‘‘The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and my soul is not saved.” 


No sooner is the harvest past than 
#ed-time begins. The pléwing for 
another crop is, in fact, very large- 
ly done, in our State, while the 
grain is growing on other acres, and the 
Spring moisture remains. So, upon the 
dusty furrows of his fallow ground, the 
prudent farmer is even now beginning-to 
‘‘cast his bread,” by sowing seed, to be 
harrowed in, and there,.in place, to wait 
for the early shower and the winter rain, 
to start it into vigorous growth. Moral- 
ly, there may have been much ground 
broken up and made fallow the last few 
months upon which the times demand 
that seed be sown at once, if.a crop is to 
be assured. Dves not the glorious seed- 
time begio, in all our fields of Christian 
endeavor, this very month? It is true 
that, for weeks and months to come, we 
may plow and s>w at the tame time. 
| We may be thankful fo: that; bat, as a 


ruls, the best sowing is the earliest. 


ated himself from our Union- loving peo-. 


Word comes now that the Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Tyng, Sr., long retired from ser- 
vice, has gone the way of all. the earth, 
at a great age. He was born in Massa- 
ehusetts. His name was Allen, but it 
was changed to Tyng for justifiable rea- 
sons. His noblest son, Dudley Allen 
Tyng, died many years ago, greatly la- 
mented. The elder Tyng won fame and 
place and sacred influence, as a preacher, 


both in Philadelphia and New York. 
For an Episcopal minister, his sermons 
were rather long, but he preached without 
notes, kept the eye and ear of his hearers, 
and was profoundly evangelical in his 
sentiments and fervent in spirit. We 
were in college when we first heard him 
preach (having heard him but a few 
times, at most). He was then in the 
fullness of his popularity and strength. 
He was the first Episcopal minister to 
whom we had ever listened that had any 
moving power. The man, the manner, 
the text, the sermon, in part, are with us 
at this hour. We judge (having never 
heard him) that Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, walks in Dr. Tyng’s steps. 


We first saw Fort Sumter in the spring 
of 1863, when Admiral Dupont, with bis 
monitors and the old Jronsides, tried to 
pass it up the channel to Charlestown. As 
each vessel came within a certain range, 
the concentric fire of all the guns on Sum- 
ter was poured into her in the vain at- 
tempt to destroy and sink her, Suniter’s 
wall was one incessant sheet of flame for 
hours. The fire was terrible. Our next 
view of Sumter was in the same year, 
after the batteries on Morris Island had 
poured their shot and shell into her, 
crumbling her brick walls, until she 
looked like a mass of ruins. Odae night 
General Gilmore resolved to storm the 
fort, and a Connecticut regiment was or- 
dered up, to go silently in boats prepared 
to do the work. Inthe absence of the 
chaplain (Wayland) we volunteered to go 
along. . But the attempt was not made, 
and if it had been it probably would only 
have resulted in the destruction of nearly 
all the storming party. That which 
looked only a heap of ruins was a strong- 
hold of brick and sand impervious to our 
guns, and it was defended by a very 
strong force of most brave and vigilant 
men. All through the war Sumter re- 
sisted every effort from the eea, and only 
was captured when General Sherman 
marched up through the State in the rear 
and taok everything in his way. To-day 
many an old soldier will be interested to 
know that ‘‘the ruins of Fort Sumter are 
now but one story high, and there are 
but half a dozen guns, not one of which 
is fit for use. The Government pays 
$200 per month for watchmen, who keep 
lights burning for the guidance of mari- 
ners.” 


Learning Lessons. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We are pupils, every one of us, un- 
der divine tuition. We need to learn 
some fresh lesson every day of our life. 
And we are so forgetful of the teachings 
of the past that we need to have our les- 
sons repeated, many of them, more than 
once, with increased emphasis and force. 
The problems of duty in the manifold re- 
lations of life are not solved without dili- 
gent study. Wecannot always read, at 
a glance, the interpretation of God’s 
providential dealings with us personally, 
nor the demonstrations of that Providence 
on a broader’scale. How to accomplish, 
practically, the purposes we cherish and 
the objects to which we owe allegiance, 
we do not discern, often, without keen 
and persistent inquiry, The virtues of a 
noble and heroic Christian character will 
not become ours by simply wishing for 
them. Their acquisition will tax brain 
and heart and will, in many an ardent en- 
deavor. The great controlling laws of 
human progress in the age in which we 
live challenge our competent intelligence 
before they command our homage and 
loyalty. 
So, in all the round of activity and en- 
durance we need to be taught the will 
divine and the methods of its administra- 
tion before we can understand how to 
serve and glorify that heavenly rule. 
We must take the attitude of humble and 
diligent learnere if we would become pro- 
ficient in the knowledge that shall lead 
our feet in the paths of righteousness and 
beneficence. 

How can 1 be brought to exercise the 
spirit of submission to all the appoint- 
ments of the divine providence in my 
daily experience? It will take more than 
one lesson, or two, it may be, in the wis- 
dom and goodness of that Providence be- 
fore my heart can feel and my lips can 
say, with lowly and grateful acquies- 
cence, ‘‘Thy will be done!” How can 
I cherish, habitually, the spirit of for- 
bearance toward those with whom:I as- 
sociate in domestic and social fellowship? 
Must I not learn, by effective instruction, 
that when I insist upon having my own 


way, Iam more likely to fail of happiness 
and conscious success than when I yield 


to the hopes and wishes of another? I 
need to appreciate the necessity and the 
value of perseverance before I can crown 
that lordship in my regular or occasional 
working. I cannot emphasize the adjec- 
tive of the ‘‘Golden Rule,’’ nor print it in 
capitals, until I have tested it in my per- 
sonal practice. I cannot feel the wisdom 
of the warning, ‘‘ Look before you leap,” 
and of kindred admonitions, until I have 
come to grief more than once by blind ad- 
vances. I cannot distrust appearances 
until I have been again and again misled 
by deceitful demonstrations. And so, 
through all the round of practical wis- 
dom, I must go to school to some tutor 
and commit the lessons to heart before I 
can pursue my daily path without stum- 
bling or error. 


I may have written in this vein before 
in these columns, but the method of ef- 
fective training is ‘‘line upon line,” and 


‘T trast I shall be pardoned for snch repe- 


| made to execute any law that: affects 


of drunkenness and denounce it. 


‘mony from as many of these towns as 


reports no open sales of liquor, and only 


Prohibition in Iowa. 


Eprror Pacirric — Dear’ Brother: 
About the time of my leaving San. Fran- 
cisco for my Iowa home a statement 
by mayors of Iowa cities, as to our pro- 
hibitory law, was going the rounds of 
California papers. It was principally a 
showing of dereliction of duty on the part 
of the authorities in those cities, and it is 
wonderful that no one of the- journals 
copying it put the question to those 
authorities. Why don’t you enforce the 
law, as it is your sworn duty to do? 
Would any man ever go for evidence of 
the value of a medical remedy for disease 
to hospitals or dwellings in which the dis- 
ease exists, but no application is made 
of the remedy? If he did, what would 
be thought of his judgment or candor, 
not to say his sanity? But what is the 
difference between doing this and taking 
testimeny as to any law in the statute 
book from places where it has not been 
enforced at all? Of the twenty-nine 
communities from which it is pretended 
that evidence is furnished, thirteen are in 
river counties, where little or no effort. is 


vicious customs that prevail there, and 
in all fairness ought to be thrown out. 
All they can possibly prove is that where 
drinking is most common, most money 
invested in liquors, public sentiment most 
corrupt, and officers of law in collusion 
with enemies of law, little will be done 


perfectly well befire. No need, what- 
ever, of enacting a new statute, and act- 
ually see them trample it under foot to 
prove it. 

Sixteen of the twenty-nine Iowa towns 
are not in or governed by river counties, 
and of these, where the law has been 
tried, orly two report somebody in fa- 
vor of repealing our law, and in one of 
these, Charles City, the Mayor admits 
that no liquor is sold openly, and no 
saloons are known to exist. Judge what 
the opinion of such a Mayor is good for, 
who, notwithstanding this happy result, 
thinks that the law, under which in so 
short a time it has been brought about 
(evidently by the agency of other officers 
than himself, or by zealous temperance 
men and women), ought, forsooth, to be 
repealed! And the other of the two 
towns, Boone City, reports more saloons, 
but less drunkenness. What is the judg- 
ment of an official worth who wants a 
law repealed, under the partial working 
of which his town is less cursed with 
drunkenness? It is often said of stoves 
advertised to ‘‘save half the -fuel,” that 
two of them would probably save the 
whole! If Boone Oity had enough in- 
crease of saloons it would, perhaps, have 
no drunkenness at all; in which case 
the authorities, who are fairly suspected of 
being origins! enemies of prohibition, 
anyway, would be in a dilemma whether 
to rejoice in the increare of saloons and 
applaud the law, or mourn the decrease 


Let me call your attention to the testi- 


have given the law atrial. I copy the 
summary made by a leading Republican 
journal: 

‘‘Thus Chariton says that while some 
saloons are supposed to exist, no liquor is 
openly sold, and the arrests for drunken- 
ness, a8 compared with last year, are less, 
in the ratio of one to twenty. As only 
one drunken man is found to arrest un- 
der prohibition, where twenty were ar- 
rested before the law went into effect, 
the Mayor observes that they find their 
city revenue quite equal to the demands 
without the income that the saloons 
formerly paid. Anamosa, which comes 
under the influence of the river towns, 


one saloon supposed to exist. Prohibi- 
tion has been enforced there, it reports, 
‘with almost complete success.’ Cedar 
Falls reports no open sales, no saloons 
known to exist, a decrease in arrests for 
drunkenness, a successful working of the 
law, and this closing advice, ‘Let us 
give it a fair trial.” The Mayor of Osage 
says there are no open sales of liquor, no 
saloons, and prohibition is sustained by 
the moral sentiment of town and county. 
The Mayor of Winterest gives the same 
report, and says there is not half as much 
drunkenness as there was a year ago, 
when there were no saloons, but two club 
houses. Mason City reports, through 
its Mayor, no open saloons of liquor, no 
saloons known to exist, fewer arrests for 
drunkenness than fornierly, and a suc- 
cessful trial of prohibition. Clarinda re- 
ports, through its Mayor, that prohibition 
works finely there. That there has been 
little occasion to enforce the law, for the 
saloon men all quit the business in good 
faith a year ago, when the law took effect. 
He says that the result of prohibition has 
been to reduce the police force, so that | 
the revenue formerly farnished by the | 
saloons is hardly missed. Columbus re- 
ports, through its chief editor, no open 
saloons. The Mayor has had nothing to 
do, and the arrests made by the city 
Marshal could be counted on the fingers 


from drunken brawls, and our street cor- 
ners from drunken loafers. * * * 
And to-day there is more thrift and pros- 
perity among our pee le than ever before. 

anchester, whic loo comes under the 
influence of a river county, reports, 
through its Mayor, no open sales of 
liquor, no saloons known to exist, and 
success in the enforcement of the law. 
Grinnell reports in favor of prohibition, 
but then it always has been, and no fair 
comparison could be made there. The 
Mayor of Centerville insists that prohibi- 
tion does prohibit, and declares that the 
law is enforced there completely and 
absolutely. The most significant testi- 
mony he furnishes ie his official statement | 
that during the past year there was bat | 
one arrest for drunkenness, as against 134 
the year before. Decorah, which is un- 
der river influence, reports adversely to 
the success of prohibition. The Mayor of 
that town states that-there are eighteen 


| before prohibition went into effect, though | 


under the statute! But all this we knew | well-settled county. 


of one hand. Oar streets have been free | 


saloons there now, the same number as |; 


he thinks there are fewer arrests for 
drunkenness than there were then. The 
Mayor of Albia reports a splendid show- 
ivg for prohibition in his town. No open 
of liquor. 

enness decreased seventy-five per cent. 
In answer to the question ‘How is the 
revenue formerly derived from saloons 
obtained now?’ he says: ‘The revenue is 


license by taxing drankard’s wives and 
children, and making them pay it through 
the saloon-keepers.’ Red Oak bands in 
its-testimony through city marshal, and 
it is in favor of prohibition. It says that 
there is no open sale of liquor, and that 
the arrests for drunkenness this year are 
only about one where there were five a 
year ago. Even in Iowa City, where 
lawlessness has displayed itself on more 
than one occasion, the Mayor reports that 
no liquor is sold openly, though he thinks 
there are from seven to ten places where 
it may be obtained, az against forty last 
year. Fuller reports from fifty-six 
mayors, state that prohibition is a success 
in thirty-one of the number.”’ 

[ have before me other reports by 
counties, which I add to theee, because 
there are hundreds of villages and town- 
ships in which there is no village or- 
ganization, which can only be reported in 
connection with their counties. Thus in 
Louisa county, in which Columbus is 
situated, all ealoons are closed. It is a 
A whisky paper 
admits that in sixty per cent. of one hun- 
dren towns reporting to it, liquor selling 
is done only in the smallest way, and at 
great hazard. This always precedes its 
entire suppression. In eighty-five of the 
ninety-nine counties, containing three 
hundred and forty townships, the statis- 
tics of the State Temperance Alliance 
‘‘show, first, that in the localities men- 
tioned, there are to-day 600, or, to be ex- 


one year ago. By that it is meant that 
600 of the 972 saloons that were in opera- 
tion in these 340 townships prior to July 
4, 1884, are now closed and out of the 
business.” 

Do you wonder that we claim succes 
in shutting up 596 saloons in a year? 
The Internal Revenue’ Bureau gives the 
number of places in Jowa where liquor 
was sold, in 1883, at 5,001; in 1884, 
(when the law began to go into effect: 
July 4th) 3,980; in 1885, thus far, 2,- 
800. Beer shops, 28,321,684. On the 
whole, half the liquor business is destroy- 
ed, and every day, almost, sees more 
establishments closed up by law. 

The following is from an Iowa journal: 
‘It is not the truth that discourages or 
hinders the prohibitory movement; but 
the glaring falsehoods and half truths 
that are published throughout the coun- 
try by the enemies of the temperance 
cause. We very willing concede that 
the law is shamefully violated in many 
places, and much to the discredit of the 
mayors who report that ‘Prohibition is a 
failure.’ With very few exceptions; if 
any at all, the mayors who report the 
‘law a failure have made no effort to en- 
force it and bring the violators to justice. 
Indeed, the most of these mayors and 
other city officers who declare that pro- 
hibition is a failure are doing all they 
can to make itso. Wherever honest, 
persistent effort has been put forth to en- 
force the law, the liquor traffic has lost 
ground, and drunkenness has notably 
diminished. And the officers who re- 
port otherwise are only condemning them- 
selves, and in the eyes of all right-think- 
ing people are regarded as criminals no 
less than the saloon-keepers. Indeed, 
their crimes is of a deeper dye, inas- 
much as they violate the sacred oath of 
the office with which they are entrusted, 
in addition to their recreancy to the ex- 
alted obligations of citizenship.”’ 

Gro. F. Maaoun. 
Grinnell, Ia., August 19th. 


The General Association. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the General Association of California will 
be held in Berkeley, beginning Tuesday, 
October 6th. Each Congregational 
chureh in California is entitled to be rep- 
resented at the meeting by pastor and 


gate for each fifty members in excess of 
one hundred. 

The Provisional Committee desire that 
the delegates be appointed as soon as pos- 
sible, and that the names of both pastors 
and delegates, who expect to be present, 
be reported to them not later than Octo- 
ber lst, so that suitable entertainment 
may be provided. If any whose names 
are reported find that they shall be un- 
able to attend, they will confer a great 
favor upon the Committee by informing 
them of the fact immediately. 

The Association will hold its first ses- 
sion on Tuesday, October 6th, at 2 Pp. m. 

The following is a provisional pro- 
gramme: 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6TH. 


2 p. mM.—Prayer-meeting. 


ments. 
3 :30—Report of Committee on Nar- 


from the Churches. 
| 7:30—Annual sermon. 
3 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7TH. 


9 a. m.—Devotional meeting. 

9 :30—Report of Committee on the Use 
of Church Creeds in the Admission 8f 
Members. | 


Churches, report of Standing Committee 
on Temperance. 
11:30—Deterred business. 
_ 2, M.—Hopkins Academy. 
2:30 —Pacific Theological Seminary. 
3 :30—Reports from the Churehes. | 
7 :30—Anniversary of the California 
Home Missionary Society. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8TH. 
9 a. M.—Devotional meeting. 
9:30—Congregational Associates. 
10—Paper, ‘‘Liberality in the Use of 


Property for Benevolent Purposes.’’ 


No saloons, and drunk- | 


derived in the usual way by taxing the 
city property, and not.as in the days of 


act, 596 fewer saloons than there were . 


two delegates, with one additional dele- | 


2:30—Organization, reports, appoint. 


rative and Statistics, followed by reports | 


10:30 — Temperance work in the | 


11—Tue PaciFic. 

11:30—Business meeting of the Cq\j. 
fornia Home Missionary Society. 

9:30 a. m.—Meeting of the Wom. 
an’s Board for reports from delegaies 

2 to 5 ep. m.—“Sunday-school.” (1) Re. 
port of Sunday-sehool Committee, with 
discuseion. (2) Paper, ‘Child Nurture 
in the Church.” (3) Paper, ‘‘The Young 
Men and the Churches.” 

7:30—Anniversary of the Woman’, 
Board. 
| FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9TH, 

9 a. M.— Devotional meeting, : 

9:30—Report of Committee on Dis. 
trict Associations. 

10—Paper, ‘‘How Can the Members 
of Our Churches Promote a Better Op. 
servance of the Christian Sabbath.” 

11— Unfinished business. 

1:30 rp. m.—The Lord’s Supper. 

2:30— Adjournment. | 

The Provisional Committee invite ap 
suggestions as to the permanent arrange. 
ment of the above programme. 

| A. Savagz, 
Chairman Provisional Committee, 
Berkeley, September 7, 1885, | 


The Temperance Centennial. 


‘*Over a hunded years ago, Dr, Benja- 
min Rush was a leading figure in the 
problem of our Republic. He was Chair. 
man of the Committee that prepared the 
Declaration of Independence, and one of 
its most illustrious signers. He was the 
friend of Washington and the best phygj. 
cian of his day. A Quaker by birth and 
belief, his training, both scientific anj 
religious, added to his commanding poi- 
tion in society and the State, had _provi- 
dentially prepared him to be an ideal fore- 
runner of the splendid battle for a clear 
brain in a country where thoughts pass 
into ballots, and the side always wins 
that has most votes. So far as we can 
learn, the first permanent temperance 
document was Dr. Rush’s ‘‘Essay ou 
the Effects or Ardent Spirits on the Hu- 
man Mind and Body,” issued in 1775. 
Dr. Billy J. Clark, of Moreau, Saratoga 
county, New York, who organized the 
first temperance society, was profoundly 
impressed by this remarkable essay, and 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was the great 
pioneer of the reform in New England, 
has left on record his tribute to the influ- 
ence it exerted on his radiant intellect. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more fitting 
than the recent proposition of Rev. Dr. 
Dorchester, that the temperance forces 
of America should unite in celebrating 
the one-hundredth anniversary of a pub- 
lication which, like a hand upon the rock- 
ing stone, set in motion forces so vast 
and so far reaching. 

The movement is rendered still more 
appropriate by the developments. of this 
current year, which has witnessed more 
temperance legislation than any previous 
one, and marks the beginning of an epoch 
in that mighty forward movement by 
which, not only the saloon in law, but 
the saloon in politics, is being aseailed at 
the ballot-box, the point at which a re- 
public manufuctures destiny. 

- The Woman’s Christian Temperance 


have this year moved forward along the 
line of scientific temperance instruction in 


fluence to the celebration of the sciéntific 
document which, one hundred years ago, 
started the first wave of influence on both 
sides of the sea, whose mighty volume 
and accelerated motion now threatens to 
submerge that refuge of lies known as th 

liquor traffic.’’ | 

The national officers of the W. C. T. 
U., who prepared the forgoing statement, 


most earnestly request the general observ- | 


ance of September 20th (Sunday) as Cen- 
tennial day; that pastors be requested to 
preach centennial temperance sermons in 
the morning; that Sunday-schools hold a 
centennial service on that day, and that 
in the evening the local W. C. T.U. carry 
out the following programme: 

1. Singing, ‘‘ America.” 

2. Scripture reading. Judges. Selec- 


‘‘Barak and Deborah versus the Sisera 
of Rum.” 

3. Prayer. | 

4, National Anthem of W. C. T. U. 

5. Reading sketch of Dr. Rush’s life. 
6. Extracts from his essay on ‘‘ Effects 


and Body.” 
Fears.’’ (Crusade Hymn.) 

8. Essay, ‘*Woman’s Part in the Tem- 
perance Work.” 

9. Address, ‘*A Century’s Evolution 
of the Great Reform.” ; 
10. Collection. 

11. Temperance Doxology and Bene- 
diction. | 
—WNational W. C. T. U. Bulletin. 

The programme will be carried out at 
the meeting of the W. C. T. U., in Grand 
Central Hall, corner Market and Sixth 
streets, this city at 4 o’clock P. M., 00 
Sunday, September 20th. 


thousand millions of cigars in a year is 
our production, and it all ends in smoke.” 
And in this terrible waste California bears 
her full part. The cigar manufactories 
of this city turned out last year 104,000,- 
000 cigars and 15,000,000. cigarettes. 
Oh, if the Church of our God had the 


“ 


Christian men, oven, Spend for tobacco! 


“Spain has the Some two 
thousand cages daily are reported; but, 


as though this was not enough, many of 


the people want to go to war with Ger- 
many on account of the Caroline Islands. 
We should say that, having the cholera, 
we should let the Germans alone, even if 
we lost Caroline. 


It is reported that, since the death of 
General Grant nearly ten thonsand ex-sol- 
diers, ‘sailors, and marines, who served 
in the Union army or navy, have been 


mustered into the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


Union, through whose efforts ten States — 


the public schools, may well lend its in- 


tions from chapters iv and v. Subject, © 


of Ardent Spirits on the Human Mind - 
7. Singing, “Give to the Winds Thy 


An Eastern exchange says: ‘‘Three © 


money and the health and strength which — 
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Corrections.” Mrs. V. Smithof Hartford, 


dressed the congregations at Plymouth 


Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 9, 1885.] 


THe Paciric; Francisco, Cat. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


Remember the Bay Conference, which 
meets at Cloverdale, September 14th and 
15th. A full representation is desired. 
Entertainment will be provided. Ar- 
rangements have been made for spe- 
cial-rate tickets, good for the Monday or 
Tuesday, to return up to the following 
Saturday. San Francisco, Cloverdale 
and return, $5.00; from Petaluma and 
return, $3 75; from Santa Rosa and re- 
turn, $2.65; from Healdsburg and re- 
turn, $1.50. Tickets must be signed by 
some Officer of the Conference to be good 
for return trip. Grorce Morris, 

Registrar. 

The Upper Bay Conference at Benicia, 
September 15th and 16th, judging from 
the programme printed last week on the 
eighth page, will be an excellent meet- 
ing. Will that or the Conference at 
Cloverdale, at the same time, be the bet- 
ter meeting, and have the best report? 
Look in Tue Pactric week after next and 
decide for yourselves. 


The General Association of California 
will hold its regular annual meeting with 
the Congregational Church, Berkeley, on 
Tuesday, October 6th, 2:00 r.m. The 
annual sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. A. J. Wells of Los Angeles. Each 
Congregational church in California and 
Nevada is entitled to two delegates, and 
one additional delegate for each. fifty 
membera in excess of one hundred. | 

J. H. Registrar, 

San Francisco, September 9, 1885. 


The last meeting of the Monday Club 
was one of much interest. George T. 
Hanly, Esq., of Los Angeles gave a brief 
address on ‘Congregational Work in 
Southern California.” Rev. C. M. Blake 
addressed the Club on ‘‘Charities and 


Conn., gave a deeply interesting account 
of her excellent mission werk, in which 
she has been engaged for the past ten 
years in that city. ‘ Next Monday Mrs. 
Smith will, by invitation, give her views 
upon the question of the proper, method 
of bestowing charity in San Francisco. 


‘The Parable of the Great Supper” 
and ‘*A Better Future for Men” were 
the themes on which Pastor Noble ad- 


church in this city on Sabbath last. 


‘‘Compel Them to Come In” and 
‘‘What is Your Life” were the subjects 
of discourse at the Third Congregational 
church. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda fill- 
ed the pulpit of the Bethany church in 
this city Sabbath morning and evening. 
He produced a very favorable impression, 
indeed, and is regarded us a valuable ac- 
cession to the ministerial force on this 
Coast. 

Rev. Spalding Witter preached in 
Olivet church on ‘‘The Greatness «f 
God.” Inthe evening there was a meet- 
ing of the Juvenile Temperance Society. 


‘*The Visible Unity of God’s People”’ 
and ‘The Duties of Christians” were 
the topics on which Rev. J. Rowell 
preached at the Mariners’ church. 
Several persons professed conversion last 


Sabbath. 


‘*Healing the Leper’’ was the subject 
of Rev. Dr. McLean’s sermon at the 
First church, Oakland. | 


‘*Devotion of the Disciples,’’ illustrat- 
ed by the case of Elijah and Elisha, was 
the topic of discourse by Professor Mooar 
at Plymonth-avenue church, Oakland. 
There were two additions to the church. 
There was a missionary concert, subject 
‘*Mexico,”’ at night. 


Some years ago the good ladies of the 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, mov- 
ed to the erection of a chapel in the rear 
of their housé of worship. After a little 
this chapel, though used on Sundays for 
the infant department of the Sunday- 
school, was leased to the City School 
Department, and brought in a revenue of 
some twenty-five and twenty dollars a 
month for a series of years. Since a 
new schoolhouse has been erected in the 
second ward, the chapel has been opened 
anew for the social purposes of the 
church; and now the successors of those 
who built the chapel at first have moved 
to the carpeting and refurnishing of the 
rooms. This has been done in good taste, 
and greatly to the comfort of the congre- 
gation. 

‘*Watching at the Cross’’ and ‘‘Felix 
Trembling” were Pastor Cook’s topics at 
Golden Gate church. There was one ad- 
dition to the church. 


Professor Tade preached at Park 
church, Berkeley, Sabbath night, on 
i" Ultimate Success of Christ’s King- 

Rev. W. C. Pond spent last Sabbath 
with the church in Alameda, and was 
pleased with what be saw there. In the 
morning he administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and received one person to member-. 
ship. At night he gave an interesting 
account of the Chinese mission work. 

Rev. J. A. Jones spent last Sab-. 
bath at Crockett and Port Costa. Rev. 
George Morris filled Mr. Jones’ place in 
the South Vallejo chutch, and was plear- 
ed to visit again the scene of his labors 
some years ago. 

Rev. CO. E. Philbrook of Sierra Val- 
ley has been East for a while, and is 
now in improved health. It is expected 
he will return very shortly to his field of 
labor in this State; perhaps he is now on 
his way. 

Rev. O. G. May of Sunol preached 
Sabbath morning on the “Giant Evils— 
Drink and Tobacco.’ The new church 
building in this growing “place is about 
half completed. 

Good reports are given of the pros- 
perity of our work in Rio Vista. , 

The Congregational church at Santa 
Cruz received six to .membership last 


Rev. W. H. Jones of Vacaville is 
producing a very favorable impression on 
the people in Vacaville. and its vicinity. 
They come to hear his services from a 
distance of six or seven miles. 
sons united with the church at the last 
communion, and many more are ex- 
pected to be received before very long. 


Rev. Frank A. Beckwith and family 
arrived yesterday by the last steamer 
from Honolulu. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at San 
Lorenzo from Heb. xi:5; theme, ‘‘Re- 
ligion is Living to Please God.” The 
necessary funds for erecting a parsonage 
having been subscribed, a committee has 
been appointed, with full powers, to go 
forward at once and build a house on the 
church lot. 


Los AnareLtes NotEes.—The death- 
angel has been busy in our city during’ 
the past week. QOn Sunday, August 
30th, Mrs. Dr. Huckins paesed away in 
perfect peace to her eternal home. Mrs. 
Huckins was a member of the First 
church. She was a diligent worker in 
the Master’s service. Her manner was 
gentle and unobtrusive, and won for her 
the love and esteem of her many friends. 
The city has sustained a great lose in the 
death of Professor Smith on Tuesday 
morning, Ist.’ Professor Smith was 
Superintendent of the public schools. 
He was a most efficient man in his work, 
and was held in highest esteem by the 
citizens generally. Fina! arrangements 
have been made for a series of union 
evangelistic services, to be conducted in 
the city early in December by Dr. Mun- 
hall.. Dr. Munhall, we understand, in- 
tends to spend the winter on this Coast, 
conducting services in various places. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— The Carson ladies} 


have purchased a residence and about 
half a block of land adjoining the church 
property. Rev. E. ©. Jacka, after 
good work in Gridley, has accepted a call 
to Soathern California. — | 

Baptist.— Rev. A. W. Runyan has 
been installed pastor at San Jose.——A 
church has been organized at Hueneme 
and Merced. Rev. A. Farrow of 
Goleta has left for Oregon.—Gonzales 
has extinguished its debt. 


MerHopist.—Rev. Dr. Haswell closes 
three years at Red Bluff with prosperous 
results. Rev. A. J. Hanson, formerly 
of this State, is doing excellent work as 
Presiding Elder of the Olympia district. 
Rev. G. 8. Watson of the Genesee 
Conference has been supplying the San 
eS pulpit since the death of Rev. D. 

eal. 


Home Misstanary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


te. 


From the Field. 


Our missionary in Surprise Valley re- 
ports progress and encouragement. He 
writes substantially as follows: ‘The 
people are much occupied with haying and 
harvesting.. It is not the time for any 
special spiritual movement. The attend- 
ance at church is large. Our Bible-meet- 
ings, held once a week, have been some- 
what diearranged, owing to a certain 
evangelist coming in and holding continu- 
ous meetings. The meetings have not 
resulted as it was hoped they would. 
The good people of Cedarville have built 
us & commodious parsonage, but, as yet, 
not entirely finished or paid for. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Children’s 
Aid Society, called The Morning Star, 
are both working vigorously and success- 
fully to pay off the debt on the parsonage 
before the winter comes on, and we ex- 
pect this will be accomplished .” 


BIDWELL. 


In Bidwell, the attendance at church 
is also large. The Sabbath-school is in 
a flourishing condition. The officers and 
their wives at the Fort take a special 
interest in the Sunday-school. The Com- 
manding Officer, Major Bart, though not a 
church member, throws all his influence 
in the right way, and we have, also, the 
active co-operation of all the officers. No 
spiritual movement has taken place here 
yet, but we have great hopes of this 
place, and we know full well that the 
Lord intends that here many shall be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus. The church build- 
ing is progressing. Plans have . been 
adopted, incorporation effected, directors 
elected, subscriptions coming in. Ex- 
pect to raise $2,000. It is the purpose 
of the citizens to build without asking aid 
from the Union. Good! 


EAGLEVILLE. 


In Eagleville the brother writes: ‘‘We 
have’ a good Sunday-school. The at- 
tendance is large, and services are held 
every two weeks. The people are quite 
religious, belonging mostly to the Chris- 
tian denomination, but as they have no 
preacher of their own the field is virtu- 
ally occupied by us and the Methodist 
minister.” 

| LAKE CITY. 

Lake City is the fourth point where 
the missionary bolds regular services 
about.once in two weeks. There is the 
promise ofa church organization in due 
time. | | 

PASADENA, 


__ A decisive step has been taken by res- 
ident Congregationalists in Pasadena at 
a meeting held early in August for the 
organization of a church of their order in 
the near future. Only from feelings of 
consideration, based on a special request 
from a church largely made up of Con- 
gregationalists, that the movement be 
postponed. a year, ..measures not 
taken for the immediate formation of 
the church. We hope that in this case 
it will not prove as it has in other in- 
stances; the same bindrances will not be 
put in the way when the set time comes. 


Sabbath, four on profession of faith. 


Five per- | 


health.’ 


/stand and bow profoundly, or sink on 


ios is the judgment of some that 


| 


trary to Japanese etiquette ever to be in 


it would have been better for 
our own people and that other 
church, if the contemplated movement 
had been without delay. 
Nevertheless, it is no loss to ‘‘keep the 


unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


The Land of the Rising Sun. 


The Anglomania which has been 
raging on the other side of the world 
has broken out in Japan, at least 
as far as the study of the language 
is concerned. The Government has 
requested public school teachers and 
policemen to learn it, and in polite circles 
@ man begins to feel himself quite in the 
rear in the march of civilization if he does 
not know at least some English. So, as 
you may imagine, ridiculous specimens 
of ‘‘English as she is spoke,’’ and as she 
is wrote, are constantly coming to our 
knowledge, and would drive the custo- 
dians of the ‘‘well of English undefiled,”’ 
if any such there be, to a state of dis- 
traction. I submit a note which was 
written to a gentleman as a specimen, 
although it gives but a faint idea of some 


of it. 
18th year Meije, 3th month, 
| 26th day. 

Most Honorable Madam: Bow to do 
the receiving of the mean congratulations 
of your humble servant. My most fool- 
ish wife did say your two noble childs 
came to my small, dirty dwelling-house 
this day. I beg your most august par- 
don because I was so rude to absent be. 
Yesterday myself will go to your distin- 
guished house, to get acquaint to your 
exalted business. Dear sir, I send this 
by hand of servant. Yours faithfully 
and eternal, Mara YovKIcHI. 

The Romanization Society, whose ob- 
ject is to lighten the Japanese language 
of the double burden of the Chinese 
character and the different forms of the 
Japanese kana (syllabary), is gaining 
ground each day in the favor of the peo- 
ple. If Roman characters are adopted, 
not only themselves but foreigners will 
be benefitted at once, and no doubt the 
language will then be in time further 
simplified by a gradual giving up of the 
stilted, unnatural forms of expression that 
custom forces upon them. This is ¢s- 
pecially true of the epistolary style. As 
a Japanese has recently admitted in a 
paper on tbe subject, the translation of a 

t of which I quote, ‘‘the writers of 
etters are so completely bound in the 
fetters of a fixed phraseology that, even 
when writing toa sick man, they are 
compelled to commence with the tradi- 
tional words, ‘I beg to congratulate you 
on the excellent state of your august 
Similarly, in the spring the 
flowers must be mentioned, even if, as a 
matter of fact, the ground is white, not 
with blossoms, but with snow.’’ 

Yet with so much that is superficial in 
their polite phrases and manners, very 
much of it is but the true expression of 
their innate kindness and _ courtesy. 
From people of rank, down to the coolie 
class, the smallest favor is gracefully ac- 
knowledged, and they seem to gladly im- 
prove an opportunity to do a kind or 
pleasant thing for another. It is a real 
pleasure, as well as one of our duties, to 
visit them in their homes. We stand at 
the barred, sliding street-door and call 
““Gomen” (Excuse me), and immediately 
a prolonged ‘Hai’ (I hear) is heard in re- 
sponse, and soon the door is drawn, open 
and a woman, with smiling face and low 
bow, says, ‘‘Ohayeris’’ (Please enter). 

Leaving our shoes in the unfloored 
court at the entrance, we are conducted 
to a small, matted apartment, the family 
sitting-room by day and sleeping-room 
by night. Here the different members 
of the family, at our approach, either 


their kness and touch their foreheads to 
the floor. They do not expect as much 
of us in return—a low, deliberate bow be- 
ing all that is necessary on our part. 
The room is unfurnished, but at one side 
is always a little recess, in which hangs a 
scroll picture, and is supplied with a vase 
of flowers. As a mark of honor, we are 
given a seat near this, but we must never 
turn our backs toward it, as that would 
be the height of rudeness. If there 
should be present any person whom we 
have never met before we are introduc- 
ed, and both parties say, ‘‘Hajimete 
oment kakarimashita’’ (This is the first 
time I have hung myself upon your hon- 
orable eyelids). Should there chance to be 
a foreign chair in the room, the hostess 
says, Dozo okake nasai’’ (Please han 
yourself on a chair). Generally, we all 
sit upon the mats together, and the family 
exert themselves, for our entertainment, 
by conversing pleasantly, showing pict- 
ures and offering sweetmeats, never be- 
ing so rude as to laugh at our way of us- 
ing chop-sticks, unless we ourselves call 
attention to our awkwardness. It is con- 


a hurry; so, after a long call, we are bow- 
ed out amid a perfect chorua of ‘*Okini 
aregato” (Great thanks), ‘‘Mata oide 
nasare” (Come again), and ‘‘Sayonara” 

(Good-bye). We cannot help knowing | 
that often this is but surface politeness, 
and covers a deep-seated hatred of the 
foreigner and much hypocrisy, and that 
their standard of truth and. morality is 
lamentably low; but the Japanese charac- 
ter, purified by Christianity and enlight- 
ened by education, will be a delightful 
combination of strength and gentleness, 
eager, almost romantic enthusiasm, with 
shrewd, practical common sense. This 
hoary old empire seems like a child in 
its fresh, new life and inexperience. Its 
now wide-open doors admit all that come, 
both good and bad, and we who are on the 
ground watching this wonderful transi- 
tion from the old to the new—a nation be- 
ing born in a day—must battle valiantly, 
not only against heathenism and the 
superstition of ages, but to counteract the 


influence of foreign liquors, infidel books, 


and the dissolute lives of many ‘mer- 


chants and tavelers. God bless the land 


of the rising sun, pray wel . 


Nore.—I was told yesterday, after 
my letter was written, of a letter just re- 
ceived by one of our missionary tle- 


men from a Japanese man, beginning 
with, ‘‘“My Darling One.” #£A. Dz 


Unconscious Weakness. | 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Few persons are aware how much they 
depend upon their associations and ex- 
ternal stimulants till they are thrown en- 


the last Supper, secluded in a private 
chamber with the twelve apostles, and 
fairly magnetized by the words and the 
spirit or Christ, Peter declared that he 
was ready to go with his Lord both to 
prison and to death. Soon he drew. his 
sword, and, single-handed, made a 
charge upon an armed multitude, and 
cut off the ear of a servant to the High 
Priest. But -an hour later, when his 
Captain was in irons, and his compan-. 
ions had fled, he collapsed under the 
taunting question of a _ servant-girl. 


power to withstand the meshes of Sa- 
tan’s sieve. 

The man who could carry the massive 
gates of a city into the mountains upon 
his shoulders, and slay, alone, an army 
of a thousand men with a jaw bone, had 
no intrinsic power when left to himself. 
With his head lying in the lap of the 


of the last lock of personal strength, and 
hardly knew what the matter was till he 
waked up to find himself without eyes, 
grinding in the prison-mill of the Philis- 
tines. 
_ While one ia growing up under the 
silken cords of a godly home, within the 
environments of a loving Church, and 
never going outside of a cultured and 
well-ordered community, he remains 
comparatively ignorant of the latent and 
responsive forces of evil within himself. 
He does not see why his creditable 
standing does not depend entirely upon 
his noble instincts and correct conduct. 
With cable guys linked to the solid rock, 
and running from every point of compass 
to a lad’s shoulders, he can hardly do 
otherwise than maintain his perpendicular 
of integrity; but cut away the guys and 
let him stand independent on his own 
personal pedestal, and the softest zephyr 
of Satan would set him to quivering like 
an aspen. 
Let a child of moral and social fortune 
be cast upon a barren reef of worldliness 
and depravity, without domestic ties, 
with no church privileges, with not a 
Christian associate, compassed on every 
side with the waifs of godlessness and 
lawlessness, and then he will learn what 
he could not be taught before, whether 
his integrity was the native product of 
noble instincts and independent, correct liv- 
ing, or because he was, held within 
bounds by the guys of circumstances and 
society; whether he stood propped up by 
Christian institutions and associates, or 
stood by a pereonal faith in a divine Sa- 
viour. When we feel ourzelves cut loose 
from all material helps, then we know 
whether we have based our religious life 
on human institutions and agencies or on 
a vital connection with Jesus Christ. 
The foundation of spiritual strength is 
most likely to be laid on the discovery of 
our complete personal weakness. ‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 


personal experience that prompted the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘When I am weak then am | 
strong—my strength is made perfect in 
weakness!” ‘*By faith ye stand.” 


Missionary Nores.—According to the 
last available statistics, there were, in 
Mexico, seventy-six Protestant mission- 
aries at work, and 12,060 members of 
Protestant churches. More than half, 
7,247 members, are connected with the 
Presbyterian church. The Osaka Sta- 
tion reports: Japan, which sums up 2,752 
members of churches, gives the number 
of persons added by profession in the last 
year as 1,027. Some men, who have 
gone to the Congo region to spy out that 
land, do not bring back so favorable a 
report as did Stanley. An agent from 
the United States says the climate is 


speaking chiefly of the lower part of the 
river. Several missionaries, as well as 
seores of white laborers, have recently 
died, right at the threshold of their work. 
But we note that five more men have 
lately taken their departure from Eng- 
land to make good the missionary losses. 
Great pains have been used to instruct 
men as to the way to take care of them- 
selves. The late Conference of Evan- 
gelists,at Northfield, Massachusetts, have 
sent out a ringing address to the Uhris- 
tian world, calling upon disciples to 
cherish larger expectations, give them- 
selves far more numerously to the busi- 
ness of evangelizing the nations, and 
pray more earnestly and confidently for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. . Evident- 
ly, the conversion through Mr. Moody of 
several young: men in late years, who 


ed his range and deepened his interest in 
thie matter. Very likely, too, the pre- 
millennarian views, so characteristic of the 
Northfield gathering, have something to 
do with intensifying the desire to see the 


What a statement that is which some 
}one makes to the’ Congregationalist of 
August 27th, regarding Ohautangua 
lake: ‘It is the highest navigable sheet 
of water in the United States’’!. Indeed, 
and 1,400 feet above the sea! Why, 


times as high, as large, as deep, as blue, 
as clear, as grand as Chautauqua lake, 
and yet unknown to the statistician who 
‘‘wrote up” that New York pond for the 
wonder of the Athenians of Boston. 
Sometimes, perchance, he will read up the 
topography of the United States, particu- 


ADELAIDE Davanapay. 


larly on the grander 


tirely upon their own personality. At’ 


Without present grace, Peter had no | 


fawning Delilah, even Samson was shorn } 


lest he fall.” ‘It was a rich discovery in |. 


deadly, very deadly. To be sure, he is | 


have entered the foreign field, has widen- 


| | actually proclaimed to all the hu- 
fan family. For then will the end come. | 


here is our Lake Tahoe, nearly four 


side of’ the , broad 


Y¥. A, 


The following are some of the subjects 
which are to be discussed before the 
Young Men’s Christian. Association’s 
Convention, to be held in Napa, October 
(22-25: ‘*Why Do Definite Work for 
Young Men?’ ‘Associations in Small 
Towns; How to Organize,” ‘‘The Physi- 
cal Department; Its Place and Import- 
ance,’’ ‘‘How to Secure Our Finances,’’ 
‘‘The Alarming Increase of Sabbath Des- 
ecration on the Part of the Young Men 
of California; What Attitude Shall the 


‘Association Take for Its Suppression ?’’ | 


‘*Is the Bible Adapted to Young Men of 
This Age ?”’ ‘Endowment Funds; Their 
Value and How Secured,” ‘‘General 
Secretaries in Small Towns; Can They 
be Supported ?’”” ‘*Business Methods in 
Oar Work,” ‘‘How Can Women Best 
Help in Association Work ?”’ ‘‘The Re- 
lation of the Church and Association to 
the Young Men of the Community,” 
‘*Baptism of Power, or Secret of Suc- 
Coss in Christian Work.” 


We very willingly, and in the best way, 
-urge the importance of the matter by 


ross: 

‘‘Dear Broruer: I wish you would 
urge those who arrange for our associa- 
tions, conventions, etc., to print the pro- 
grammes earlier, Quite often I do not 


before the meeting, only three or four 
days beforehand. We need fo know 
earlier. It would help in getting people out 
if we could tell them, when electing dele- 
gates, of the good things for them in the 
meeting. It gives a motive—it attracts. 
Besides, there are often topics to be dis- 
cussed, but no time is given for prepara- 
tion. Let us have the whole, or, at 
least, part of the programme earlier. 
‘‘Fraternally, W. H. C. 

‘“P,S.—I know, oftentimes, there is 
the difficulty of completing the plan for 
all the parts, on account of unforeseen de- 
lays; but why not print part in one paper, 
and the rest as they can? This would really 
help in calling attention to the meeting 
the more. Let us have something, as 
much as possible, as soon as possible.’’ 


The former proprietor of the famous 
Bon Marche, in Paris, in 1876 gave 
$180,000 as a pension fund for aged and 
‘infirm employes. The present proprietor, 
Mme. Boucicaut, has announced to her 
2,600 employes that she has set apart 
from her private fortune the sum of 
$200,000 for the same purpose. 


A ship railway isto be constructed 
across the peninsula connecting Nova 
Scotia with New Brunswick. About 
300 miles ef travel will be saved. The 
chief engineer is John Fowler, who built 
the London underground railroad. 


DIED. 


Krrk—In Boston, August 29, 1885, Miss 
Mary Ann Kirk, eldest sister of Rev. E. 
W. Kirk, D.D. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Sriver—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 


$1.05; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4 83 to 485. 


COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 500; Superfing, $3 00 to 4 00. 
Wuerat—$t 30 to 1 45 per ctl. 
$1.20 to 1.25. 
Oats---No. 1, $1.15 to 1.20. : 
Frrp—Bran, $15.00 @ 16.00; ground- 
me to 2900; middlings, $21 00 to 
22. 
Potators—30c to 50c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $2 00 to 4 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.00 to $1.50 @ bunch; 
Apples, 20c to 50 per box; Oranges, California 
$1.75 to 2.50 per box; Strawberries, $3 00 to 
4.50 per chest; Peaches, 25c to 60 per box 
Figs, 35 to 50c per box; Grapes, 40c to $1 00 


per box. 


VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 75c-per ctl.; Mar- 
rowfat Squash, $500 to7 per ton; Green Peas, 
3 to 4c per lb; Tomatoes, 12% to 25c per 
box. 

Hay—$9.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
45 to 55c per bale. 

Butrrern—Choice, Cal. 26c¢ to 29c. 

CurEsr—Cal. 8 to 10c choice. 

Eaas—25 to per doz for Oal. 
went? to 7% first quality; 444 to 5c for 

hird. 
LamB—6 to 7c per hb. 
Mvrron—Wethers, 4 to 5; Ewes, 4 to 4%. 
Porx--Live hogs, 3to 34%cfor hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 5 to 5'%¢e for city. 

Hipes anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, 90c. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. | 


Oldest & Largest 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! | 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Piano, |! 
| Beautiful $250 


Either Cash or Installments. 
Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. | 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 


BEHB BROS., Patent-Cylinder Top. 
| THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 


| STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


‘We buy for cash, and “take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 


| We warrant every instrument, backing it | 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 


Kohler & Chase, 


139 Post St., San Francisco. 


printing this timely letter from Brother 


Music Store on the Coast 


see them in THe Pactrio till the week |. 


Particular attention given to orders by mail. | . 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of -low- 
owders. 

POW- 


. 


test, short-weight, alum or et 
oNLY my cans. ROYAL BAKIN 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


(uticura 
A 
4 positive cure 
| for every form of 
snd BLOOD 
DISEASE 


— 
FROM 
PIMPLES SCROFDLA, 


or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing 4 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm ba 
with CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with. two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New. Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, 
and every species of Itching, Scaly and Pimply Hu- 
mors of the Skin and Scalp, with sof Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known remedies fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; , 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by P 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

.Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
Try it. 


for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
List. 


cd. Wickson & Co. 


Removedto — = 88 California St., 8. F. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


‘OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


ME > H. HOLMES, late of New York, 
, begs leave to inform her many patrons, 
friends and the public that she has removed 
from the Supreme Court building, No. 121 
Post street, to No. 14 Post street, between 


‘Kearny and Montgomery streets, next door to 
’ Messrs. R. A. Swain & Co.’s china store, where 


she will be pleased to meet not only her cus- 
tomers and friends. but the ladies of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity who desire stylish millinery 
at reasonable prices. . Fall styles and choice 
novelties daily received in fine millinery. A 
call solicited. 


Opening, Tuesday, September 15, 1885. 


CHERRY FLAT FARM 
FOR SALE. 


‘Situated near Paradise, thirteen miles east 
of Chico. One of the best foothill fruit farms 
in Butte county. Above the malaria and 
grasshopper belt, and below the frost line. 
Soil rich. Ten acres orchard land, with water 
near enough the surface to grow trees without 
irrigation; eight acres wet land; water suffi- 
cient to irrigate five acres more; five hundred 
young /ruit trees; vineyard and small fruits; 
good, new house, barn and out-buildings; 


| thirty-five acres in cultivation; good well and 


spring. School and Postoffice convenient; so- 
‘ciety good; climate ‘mild and healthful. A 
perenne if sold. within sixty days. Apply to 
E. TUCKER, Oroville, or E. HOSKINS, on the 


An 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. - 


ISS RYDER has opened @ Studio at 1614 
Scott Street, near Sutter. Please write 


circular. 


Machinery and Supplies 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 9, 1885 


‘Chilafen’ Department. 
LITTLE JOE, 


Good for nothing was little Joe; 

All the neighbors declared him so, 

His mother was poor, as poor could be, 

And a heavy burden they thought was he, 

With his twisted limbs, his crooked back, 

And his face betraying a mental lack; 

And, half in pity and‘half in scorn, 

They said, ‘‘It were well had he never been 
born.” 


‘‘God-for-nothing!” the schoolboys cried; 

He cannot swim, and he cannot slide.” 

And the master echoed, ‘‘For naught, indeed, 
He never will learn to write or read.” 

And the parson said,:‘‘ Tis very plain 

No thought can enter that darkened brain 
Of grace, or election, or primal fall. 

I will leave him to Him who careth for all.” 


‘*Good for my comfort,’’ his mother said, 
As she tenderly stroked the shiftless head; 

_ And smiled as she would to a babe on her 

knee, 

Till the little one laughed with a vacant glee; 
And she said, as she gave him a broken toy, 
‘I never shall mourn o’er a wayward boy. 
There is love in his heart, and I can guess 
The thoughts he cannot in words express.” 


_ “The boy was a hero,” the people cried; 
And the news, so wondrous, spread far and 

wide. 

The child for this hour was surely kept. 

Did it waken some power that long had 

slept, 

That terrible night when the bridge went 
down, 

And the river came up to flood the town? 

For poor little Joe, in the wind and rain, 

With his tiny lantern, had stopped the train. 


‘‘A ransom for man”—so reads the stone 
That stands by the graveyard gate alone. 

No longer pelted, or mocked, or jeered; 

By turns tormented and scorned and feared, 
But blest and honored and mourned lies he 
Who gave his life as a sacrifice; 

And, with thrilling hearts and a faltering 


tongue, 
The story is told by old and young. 


The Duck’s Captor. 


BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 


Elsie’s dolls were to give a reception to 
Annie’s dolls, who lived across the street. 
It was to be an out-of-door entertain- 
ment in Elsie’s favorite spot, under the 
great willow by the brook. A prettier 


play-house could scarcely have been |} 


found; for it was almost eutirely shut in 
by the drooping branches of the willow 
tree, which were met and garlanded by 
sprays of blooming clematis. The ground 
was softly carpeted with fallen twigs and 
leaves. Scattered about were moss-grown 
stones for seats, and a large flat roek 


gerved for a table. 


Upon this Elsie had carefully arranged 
the dolls’ parlor set, and placed Belle and 
Araminta in the chairs, while black Tom- 
my waited to usher in the guests and 
wait upon them. * 

All was ready, and the little woman 
was beginning to look eagerly for Annie 
and her children, when a sudden commo- 
tion arose among the ducks which were 
playing on the water’s edge. She turned 
and saw a something making off with one 
of her little ducklings. It was a slender 
animal, with a long tail, and glided 
swiftly beneath the water, carrying its 
prey in its mouth. 3 
Elsie was a brave little girl, and she 

loved her ducks. Snatching up a stick, 
she ran along the bank, calling loudly for 
help. The creature, realizing his danger, 
used his utmost speed, but, finding that 
he was hotly pursued, stuck his head 
under a stone and stupidly stood still, 
thinking himself hidden. Elsie stopped, 
too, and vainly tried to reach him with 
her stick. Finding she could not do it, 
she screamed more loudly than ever for 
help; but, like the sensible girl she was, 
did not leave her post to go for it. 

Annie, coming in the gate, heard the 
outcry, and so did mamma and. Bridget 
in the kitchen. -Somebody told Cousin 
Walter, and he came running with his 

istol. 

**‘It is a muskrat,” he said, as Elsie 
pointed the creature out. 

Crack went a bullet through him, and 
Cousin Walter pulled him out on the 
bank, and took the duck out of his 
mouth. The poor little thing was quite 
dead. Indeed, it would have been 
drowned if it had not been killed by the 
grip of its captor’s teeth. 

__ Elsie took the limp little thing in her 

hand and caressed it tenderly. She even 
shed a few tears over it; but mamma 
proposed a faneral, and, like many an- 
other mourner, she was soon diverted by 
the preparations. 

The reception was given up, and the 
dolls, hastily arrayed in black, assisted 
as mourners. The duck was laid in a 
little box, with an apple-blossom under 
his wing and a rosebud in his beak. On 
the outside of the box Cousin Walter 
printed : 

‘(Ducky White, Drowned, June 17, 18—.” 

Johnny, Annie’s brother, had been at- 
tracted by the shooting, and had run over 
to see what was the matter. At first he 
was inclined to sniff at the funeral as 
girls’ nonsense; but when he saw how 
heartily Cousin Walter, grown man as 
he was, entered into the preparations, he 
concluded to take a share himself, and 
assumed the combined offices of bearer 
and 

He marched gravely at the head of the 
procession, with the box in one hand and 
the garden trowel in the other. Elsie 
‘came next, drawing the doll’s lage, 
in which sat Belle and Araminta, one 
wrapped in grandma’s shoulder shawl, 
and the other in an old silk neckerchief 
of grandpa’s. Tommy she carried in her 
arms, and, as he was black already, she 


thought he would do without any mourn- 


ing. Annie followed with her dolls, but, 
as they were only friends of the family, 
they contented themselves with black 
ribbons tied on their arms. . 
Mamma, Bridget and Cousin Walte 
brought up the rear. The procession 
moved slowly along the path to the 
bridge, and, crossing that, turned sharply 
to the left,-and crossed a grass plot to the 
Pet’s Cemetery, under a drooping willow, 


nie. 


a few rods from the one where Elsie bad 
her play-house. | | 

Johnnie dug a neat grave and lowered 
the box into it, while the dolls wept be- 
bind their handkerchiefs. The little 
grave was filled and carefully rounded. 
Then Belle and Araminta each Jaid a 
spray of flowers upon it, and their friends 
followed their example. The ead cere- 
mony was just completed, and they were 
turning away, when an exclamation from 
Elsie called their attention to Carlo. 
There he stood behind them, solemn as a 
judge, with his tail curled over his back, 
and from it waving a streamer of black 
crape. Who put it there was a mystery, 
for none of the family confessed to the 
deed; but Bridget slipped away to the 
house so as not to be questioned, and 
there was a sly twinkle in Cousin Wal- 
ter’s eye. | 

The discussion of the question was cut 
short by a reminder from him that they. 
had still to dispose of the muskrat. 
Johnnie thought that he should be hung 
as a murderer; but Cousin Walter sug- 
gested that it would be a more suitable 
penalty to skin him, as his coat would 
make the dolls a nice set of furs for the 
next wioter. 

All agreed to this when they had re- 
turned to the bank of the brook, and saw 
what a pretty creature he was. He was 
a little more than a foot long, and his 
tail measured nine or ten inches. His 


mouse, and his little eyes and earg were 
almost hidden by Jong, thick hair. His 
fur, which was soft and silky, was a 
dark, rich brown on the back, shading to 
a lighter color on the sides, and a soft 
gray beneath. Thousands of such skins 
used to be exported to Europe yearly, to 
be used in the manufacture of hats; and 
they are still made up for cheap furs. 
Mamma looked at the creature curi- 
ously. 
‘‘T have often heard of muskrats,’’ 


said she, ‘‘but I never saw one before.’’ 


‘*Yet there are, probably, scores of 
them within a mile of here,’’ said Cousin 
Walter. ‘‘They are shy creatures, who 
come out mainly in the night; but they 
live in the banks of almost every brook 
and pond in the United States, excepting 
among the rice plantations of the South. 
Happily, they are not found there; for 
they would do much injury, though they 
do little elsewhere except by the occa- 
sional destruction of a dam.” | 


‘*What-do they live on?” asked John- 


to be fend of duck. 


They generally eat anything that offers 
in the shape of roots, vegetables, fruits 


and small animals.” 

7 thought they were a kind of beav- 
er,” said mamma. 

‘*So they are,” he answered. 

‘They live in much the same way, in 
burrows along the banks of streams. The 
entrance is always beneath low-water 
mark, but the galleries: are sometimes 
carried back forty or fifty feet, and are 
raised above the reach of freshets. Some- 
times they are arched up into mounds. 
In the center are cozy nests, made of 
moss and leaves.”’ 

**How do they get air?” asked mam- 
ma. 

**I do not know,’’ said he, after a little 
thought. ‘‘Perhaps they do not need 
much, and they are always careful the 
water covering the entrance shall not be 
entirely frozen over.” 

While he talked his skillful fingers had 
taken off the skin; and now he fastened 
it smoothly upon a board, and rubbed it 
with salt and alum to prevent its spoil- 
ing. 

‘‘Now we'll bury the fellow,’’ said 
Johnnie. 

‘If 1 thought no one would faint at 
the suggestion I should say cook him,”’ 
said Walter. ‘‘He would make as sa- 
vory a stew as you ever ate.” 

An exclamation of horror broke from 
the girls. 

_ “Did you ever taste one?” asked El- 
sie. | 

‘*Yes,” said he. ‘‘Once I was hunt- 
ing with an Indian, in Virginia, and when 
we got hungry, we went to his hut for 
dinner. His old squaw gave us what I 
thought was a remarkably nice rabbit 
pie; but she told me afterward that it 
was muskrat. If aunty will have this 
one cooked, I will promise to eat him, if 
none of you will help.” . 
.Mamma looked disgusted, but Bridget 
declared that if Mr. Walter wanted a rat 
cooked, he should have it, and carried 
the creature off to the kitchen. | 

So the end of the funeral was a dinuer, 
in which, after some hesitation, they all 


joined, and which ‘they united in pro- 
nouncing: as palatable as it was unusual. 


—-Selected. 
Keep Away from Bar-Rooms. 


If you would preserve your health, 
never drink anything but water between 
your méals. 

_ If you would preserve your good name 
keep away from bar-rooms. 

If you would preserve your self-respect, 
keep away from bar-rooms: 

If you would preserve your good man- 
ners, keep away from bar-rooms. 

If you would preserve your good looks, 
keep away from bar-rooms. 

If you would keep out of the clutches 
of the devil, keep away from bar-rooms. 
—From ‘‘The Mentor,” by Alfred 
Ayers. 


A good story at the expense of an 


| author is told. Returning home at the 


close of the session in 1860, a newsboy 
insisted that he should purchase a book. 
Annoyed by his pertinacity, and anxidus 
to get rid of him, Mr. L. said to him 
with a wave of his hand, ‘‘Oh, pshaw! 
don’t bother me so; I wrote the book.” 
Quick as thought the little fellow answer- 
ed: **Ah! now I know; that’s what 
makes it so hard to sell.’’ 


A bright story in gr . is told of a 
little school girl. **Quarrel,” she parsed, 
‘is plural.” ‘*Because it 


head was shaped much like that of a 


and when the winter came on, the gen- 


to Harry. Steadil 


from the article by John R. Coryell, in 


hear. 


Two country lads came at an early | 


hour to a market town, and, arranging 
their little stands, sat down to wait for 
customers. One was furnished with 
fruits and vegetables of the boy’s own 
raising, and the other supplied with 
clams and fish. The market hours pass- 
ed along, and each little merchant saw, 
with pleasure, his store steadily decreas- 
‘ing, and an equivalent in silver bits shin- 
ing in his little money cup. The last 
melon lay on Harry’s stand, when a gen- 


tleman came by, and, placing his hand. 


upon it, said: 
a fine, large melon! What do 
you ask for it, my boy?” 


though it looks very fair, there is an un- 

sound spot in it,” said the boy, turning it 
‘*So there is,” said the man; ‘*] think 
I will not take it. But,’ he added, 
looking into the boy’s fine, open counte-— 
nance, is it very business-like to point 
out the defects of your fruit to custom- 
— | 

‘It is better than being dishonest, 
sir,” said the boy modestly. 

“*You are right, little follow: always 
remember that principle, and you will 
find favor with God and with man, also. 
I*shall remember your stand in the fu- 
ture. Are those clams fresh?” he con- 
tinued, turning to’ Ben Wilson’s stand. 
Yes, sir; fresh this morning. I 
caught them myself,’’ was the reply, and, 
a purchase being made, the gentleman 
went away. 

‘*Harry, what a fool you were to show 
the gentleman that spot in the melon! 
Now you can take it home for your pains 
or throw it away. How much wiser is 
‘he about those clams I caught yesterday? 
Sold them for the same price as I did the 
fresh ones. He would never have look- 
ed at the melon until he had gone away.” 

“Ben, I would not tell a lie, or act one 
either, for twice what I have earned this 
morning. Besides, I shall be better off 
in the end, for I have gained a customer 
and you have lost one.” 
And so it proved, for the next day the 
gentleman bought nearly all his fruits | 
and vegetables of Harry, but never spent 
another penny at the stand of his neigh- 
bor. Thus the season passed; the gen- 
tleman, finding he could always get a 
good article of Harry, constantly patron- 
ized him, and sometimes talked with him 
about his future prospects. To become 
a merchant was Harry’s great ambition, 


tleman, wanting a trusty boy for his 
warehouse, decided on giving the place 
3 and surely he ad- 
vanced in the confidence of his employ- 
er, until, having passed through various 
posts of services, he became, at length, 
an honored partner in the firm.—Selected. 


Strange Playfellows. 


| 


The following account of the remark- 
able between the elephant 
‘*Queen’’ and little Don Melville is taken 


St. Nicholas for October: ‘*When he 
could just toddle, Don would run up to 
Queen with a chuckle of delight, and, 
putting his white, plump little arms 
around her great brown, hairy trunk, 
would tug away with all his little 
strength, as if he believed he could pull 
that living mountain over. | 

‘*And, strange to say, he actually ac- 
complished his object, for Queen humor- 
ed the little fellow’s fancy. Swaying 
and rumbling with delight, she would 
gradually allow herself to come to ber 
knees, and finally to fall over on her side. 
And it was touching to see how all the 
time she kept her eyes lovingly on the 
beautiful baby, taking care that no 
— of hers should even disturb 

im 

‘*When she was at last prostrate, Don 
would look around as if to say, ‘See 
what I can do!’ Then he would imitate 
what he had seen the trainer perform. 
He would clamber and climb until he 
was on Queen’s head, and there he 
would sit, with the air of a conqueror. 
He was quite likely to thrust his little 
fist into the elephant’s eye, or to swing 
his foot into her mouth, but not a motion 
would the patient creature make while he 
sat there, for che seemed to know that 
he was not very secure in his high perch. 
*‘Sometimes Don would carry his pict- 
ure-blocks to Queen, and together they 
would build houses. Don would put on 
one block, and then Queen would take 
one up in her trunk and put it in its 
place as carefully as if she had been use 
to the game all her life; and when Don 
would kick the house down, as he usual- 
ly did when it was about half-built, his 
merry laugh and her thunder-like rumble 
were something worth . going miles to 


**It never seemed to occur to Don that 

there was anything odd in his companion- 

ship with the gigantic creature; and had 

it entered his little head to do so, there is 

no doubt that he would have ed a 

walk in the fields with her, with as 

much innocence as if she had been a small | 
dog.” 

A clergyman at Cambridge preached 

a sermon which one of his auditors high- | 
ly commended. ‘‘Yes,” said a gentle- 

man who stood by, ‘‘it was a good ser- 

mon, but he stole it.’’ This was told the 

preacher. He resented it, and called on 

the gentleman to retract what he had 

said. ‘‘l am not,’’ replied the accuser, 

‘‘very apt to retract my words; but in 

this instance, I will. I said you had 

stolen the sermon. I find I was wrong; 

for, on returning home, and referring to 
the-book whence I thought it was taken, 

I found it still there.” 


Every one who is worth his salt has 
his enemies who must be beaten, be the 
evil thoughts and evil habits in hi ; 
or spiritual wickedness in high places, or 
Russians, or border ruffians, or Bill, Tom 
or Harry, who will not let him live his 
life in quiet till he has thrashed them.— 


| bridge. 


-of going to the throne of grace. 


Bright Things. 


‘Ts the man honest?” asked old 
Hyson. ‘Honest as the day is long.” 
‘*Ye-es,” said old Hyeon; ‘‘but then he 


watchman.” 

‘‘This book is of no value whatever,” 
said the literary editor to the. managing 
editor of a@ provincial daily. ‘‘But we 

tso much advertising from the pub- 
lisher that I dislike to cut it up. What 
shall I do?’”’ ‘*Well, you might say that 
the binding is remarkably handsome,’’ 
wae the reply. | | 

A little boy’and girl had been caution- 
ed never to take the nest egg when 


egg, and started for the house. Her 

brother followed, crying, ‘*Mother! 
| mother! Susy’s been and got the egg the 
old hen measures by!”’ 


Some years ago a venerable clergy- 


man was asked to make the prayer at 
the commencement celebration at Cam- 
In the course of his prayer he 
besought the Supreme Being to ‘‘shower 
his blessings on Harvard College,. An- 
dover Institution, the State Prison, and 
all other seminaries of public instruc- 
tion.”—Hvery Other Saturday. 


The following story goes to show that | 


the average Austin boy has what Mrs. 
Partington would call a ‘‘judicious” 
mind. He (the boy) wanted to go in 
swimming. ‘‘But, my son,” rejoined the 
anxious parent, “swimming is unhealthy. 
It was only this morning that you were 
complaining of a pain in your stomach.’’ 
‘‘That’s so, pa; but I know how to swim 
on my back.” | | 

. “How did you like my discourse this 
morning?” asked Parson Goodenough of 
Deacon Lightweight, the village grocer, 
as they walked home from church last 
Sunday morning. ‘‘Too long, brother; 
too long,” replied the frank deacon. ‘‘I 
believe in having everything short.’’ 
‘Yes, I- have noticed that in your 
weights, deacon,” said the sarcastic par- 
son. 


A Novel Exegesis. 


It was at a big August meeting in 
Wake county, N. C., and there were 
acres of darkies present. The ‘‘Crossing 
of the Red Sea” was the subject of the 
discourse, and the Rev. Mr. Dukes, a 
*mancipated minister, was treating it in 
the most frigid manner. He had just 
closed the saying, ‘‘Moses and the 
ehil’un of Israel crossed ober the Red 
Sea on the ice, but when Faro and his 
lumberin’ big chariots came ‘long, dey 
broke frue the ice, and dey was all 
drowned,” when a young man from town 
arose and said: | 

‘Brer Dukes, will you ‘low me to ax 
you a question ?” 

‘*Sartainly, what is it ?’’ 

‘*Well, Brer Dukes, I’s been studdin’ 
geography, an’ geography teaches nie dat 
de Red Sea am in de tropics. What I 
want to ax is dis: Whar dat ice come 
from whar Moses. crossed on ?” 

Brer Dukes cleared his throat, mopped 
his brow, hesitated a moment, and re- 
plied : | 

‘*Well, I’se glad you ax dat question. 


My dear young brer, you mus’n’t think 
’cause you w’ar store close and bin to 
school dat you know everything. Dis 
thing I’m preachin’ ’bout took place long 
time ago, ’fore dere was any geographies 
and ’fore dare was any tropics.— Detroit 
Free Press. 


Dust on the Knees. 


A minister, leaving a house where he 
had been praying, noticed dust on his 
knees. He brushed it away, but it was 
nothing to be ashamed of. A man seek- 
‘ing-work at a place of business was sum- 
marily refused, as he could produce no 
credentials or recommendations. — 
sadly left the place, one of the proprie- 
tors noticed dust on his knees. He in- 
quired the cause of it, and the man con- 
fessed that, before he started out in 
search of work, he had gone before God 
on his knees, asking that his guiding, | 
directing hand might be upon him. The 
‘gig. was not a religious man, but 


ploye who was accustomed to have dust 
on his knees. He decided to hire the 
stranger without further credentials, and 
found him through many years a faithful 
servant. 

When a man comes from his chamber 
in the morning with dust on his knees, 
when a man leaves his vestry for his pul- 
pit with the same mark, when he comes 
from among the suffering and the dying | 
witb this token—it is nothing to be 
ashamed of. It is a mark of power; it 
is a sign of high privilege—the privilege 
It is a 
token that he who bears it has access to 
One who is higher than the highest and 


An Eye-Opener. 


There are 10,000 saloons licensed in 
New York city; adding the receipts of 
the expensive saloons to those of the 
cheaper ones, the average daily receipts 
for drinks will not be less than $25 for 
each, which, multiplied by 10,000, will 
make $250,000 for one day, and $1,500,- 
000 in six days, or one week, leaving 
out Sunday, which is often their best 
day. Counting fifty weeks to the year, 
it makes $75,000 that is worse than 
thrown away, as it curses both the seller 
and the user and their families. If all 
the saloons could be closed up for one 
year, how that $75,000,000 would stir up 
all trades! Multiply those $75,000,000 by 
ten , making $750,000,000 for 
New York city only, and you will see, 
at a glance, the blessing the removal of 
the liquor traffic would be to the people 
of this city, and what a curse it is now to 
them, with its necessary adjuncts of po- 
licemen, courts, prisons and poorhouses; 
how little is being done toward making 


BEST 


won't do at all. I want him for a night 


ering th . But eveni 
‘‘The melon is the last I‘have, sir; and, | 


It gives me an opportunity to’ ’splain. | 


As he| 


e remembered that he once had an em- | 


Hair restorative in the world is HALL’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures ali tliseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair giands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
-the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Mrs. HunsBerry, 344 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Harr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 
Mn. an old farmer, near War- 
sae, Ind., had scarcely hair left, and what 
little there was of it had. become nearly white. 
One bottle of HALL’s Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 
Murs. A. T. Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “TI have found the greatest ben- 
efit trom the use of HaLu’s Hain RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 
Dr. Emi. -SeErp, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “HALL’s HAIR RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” "a 
Mrs.S8. E. Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “Onc bottle of HALL’s Hair RENEWER 
‘ restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 
‘ No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’S HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
- ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
-edse. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and > 
_ brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, m four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as-desired. ’ 
2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 

3d—It is a single preparation. and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. 

4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


Its vegetable ingre- | 


A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every de of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. 

he type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the —s is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 

by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stremgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Compan 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRaNOISOO. 


OAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884...$443,881 05 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


IZATION 954,247 44 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 


Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


mightier than the mightiest.—Selecied. | | 
Special atten 


8. FOSTER & CO., 


- 26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 


Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler. 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 
PRINTER. 


428 Olay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 


Francisco. 
es and Music bound in any style 


desired, at reasonable rates. 


San Prancisco, = 


JOHN WORRALL, 


EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 


8. E. cor. Oalifornia and Kearny Sts. 
California 


Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 


Residence—614 Oastro Street, between Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth. 


co" We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 


takes two to make one.” | 


Thomas Hughes. 


them realize it.— Exchange. 


readers as reasonable, careful and reliable, 


> 


Established Over Twenty Years 
PACIFIC COAST 


Sewing Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 

SAN FRANCISCO, - ALIFORNIA 
General Agent for th 


‘| Florence, 
| White, 


New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 


Wilson, 


| Crown, 

All other leading kinds at lowest rates, Seng 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly 1, 


HILt, 
General Agent, 


| paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL 


California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Where a fullline of the Publications of the 
American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra. 
tuitous distribution. 


Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 


Cents. 


Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE Ix 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS oF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society. All commi- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

SipNEY STRICKLAND, Dépositary. 


NEW BOOKS! 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. 


By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. The well-written his- 
tory of the lives and labors of a few of those 
men and women who, in working for others’ 
good, have made themselves glorious. 12mo. 
15 portraits. 296pp. $1.25. 


Celestial Empires. 

By Rev. E. F. Burr, DD, author of ‘‘Ecce 
Celum,’’ etc. Amost interesting book upon 
astronomy, by an author whose name is 
always welcome. 12mo. 20 illustrations. 
306 pp. $1.50. 


Old Highways in China. 

By Isabelle Williamson. A most interesting 
book of life and travels in Northern China, 
written by one for years a missionary. 12mo. 
293 pp. 24 cutsand map. $1.25. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


0G Catalogues of books for pastors and 
Sunday-schools furnished gratis on applica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market Francisco, CAu. 
Geo. C. McConnell, : Depositary 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


\Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY §8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
7 Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. | 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. - 
10o0ct-tf, . 


GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISOO 


orner of Webb, - 
Telephone with all the 


Connected by 
elegraph Oompany’s 


American District 
Offices. 
Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


tion given to Selecting and Pack- | 
ing Goods for Export. . 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin 


GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRAancrsco. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
21nov-lyr 


Principal. 


YUGA LAKE MILITARY ACA4D- 
Aurora, N. Y. Mas. W. A.FLINT, 


WOMAN 
for 
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A CONCORD LOVE SONG. 


Shall we meet again, love, 
In the distant When, love, 
When the Now is Then, love, 
And the Present Past? 
Shall the mystic Yonder, 
On which I ponder, 
I sadly wonder, 
With thee be cast? 


Ah, the joyless fleeting 
Of our primal meeting, 
And the fateful greeting 

Of the How and Why! 
Ah, the Thingness flying 
From the Hereness, sighing 
For a love undying, 

That fain would die! 


Ah, the Ifness sadd’ning, 

The Whichness madd’ning, 

And the But ungladd’ning, 
That lie behind! 

When the signless token 

Of love is broken 

In the speech unspoken 
Of mind to mind! 


But the mind perceiveth 
When the spirit grieveth, 
And the heart relieveth 
Itself of woe; 
And the doubt-mists lifted 
From the eyes love-gifted 
Are rent and rifted 
In the warmer glow. 


In theinner Me, love, 
As I turn to Thee, love, 
I seem to see, love, 

No Ego there; 
But the Meness dead, love, 
The Theeness fled, love, 
And, born instead, love, 

An Usness rare! 

— Boston Transeript. 


HASTEN THE JOYFUL DAY! 


«¢ Hasten the joyful day | 
Which shall my sins congume, 
When old things shall be done. away, 
And all things new become. 


“JT want the witness, Lord, 
That all I do is right, 
According to thy will and Word, 
Well-pleasing in thy sight. 


‘‘T ask no higher state; 
Indulge me but in this, . 
And, soon or later, then translate 
To my eternal bliss.” 


—Sel. 


THOUGHTS AFTER PRAYER. 


What though we hear no voice 
In answer to our prayer? 
Something subdues despair, 
Something directs our choice, _ 
And we are led as we had sought, 
‘(In word, in action and in thought.” 


O soul that waitest still 
To hear the Voice Divine, 
As on the printed line 
Thou look’st to find God’s will, 
Look at thy life, and there find wrought 
The blessing that thy lips have sought. 
—Sunday-school Times. 


The Uncleanness of Tubacco Habits. 


Neither is filthiness of the flesh con- 
demned only by the Christian, for Mo- 
hammed, in harmony with Bible senti- 


ments, anathematizes impurity, and in 


his fifth commandment says: ‘‘Keep thy 
body clean.” 

‘‘There are but three kinds of animals 
which generally use tobacco—the rock 


_goat of Africa, whose stench is so insuf- 


ferable that no other animal can approach 
it; the tobacco worm, whose intolerable 
visage gives to every beholder an invol- 


-untary shudder; and one other nonde- 


script animal, whose tobacco frothings 
and spittings defile his own visage, be- 
spatter and bedaub everything within his 
reach; who besmudges and poliutes the 
atmosphere ‘with his nauseous fumiga- 
tions, and whose Stygian breath seems to 
denote approximation to some bottomless 
pit.."—Dr. Coles. | 

Dr. Welsh of Yale College says: ‘‘The 
tobacco-user is giving forth pestilential 
vapors from all the pores of his skin; he 
is the embodjment of perpetual miasma— 
a walking distillery of deadly essence.” 

In 1492, as Columbus lay with his 
ships side by side at the island of Cuba, 
he sent two men, a ‘‘Caleb and Joshua,” 
to search the land, and report what they 
might see. On their return, among other 
things, they said they saw ‘‘the naked 
savages twist large leaves together, light 
one end at the fire, and smoke like dev- 
ils!’ Smokers should bear in mind their 
pedigree! Barbarous! Sensual! Dev- 
ilish! 

‘In the house of God, where, of all 
other places, decency and cleanliness 
should be observed, it is appalling to no- 
tice the repalsive and abominably filthy 
state of many of the pews; rendered so 
by the spitting habits of those who smoke 
or chew tobacco. Churches are most 
scandalously used by the tobacco-chewers 
who frequent them; and kneeling before 
the great Jehovah, which is so becoming 
when sinners approach their Maker in 
prayer, is rendered impossible in many 
seats for ladies, because of the large 
quantity of tobacco saliva which is eject- 
ed in all directions.”—Dr. A. Clarke. 

A snuff-taker of twenty-eight years’ 
standing determined to give up the hab- 
lt, after reading the following sentence: 
“Next to dying an unpardonable trans- 
gressor, [ should shrink from the idea of 
being laid in my cofin with my nostrils 
charged with snuff.” 

‘Oh, how terrible for a minister—or, 


indeed, any one professing religion—to . 


use as a luxury a drug so terribly poison- 
ous and so awfully filthy! If his cat 
should do the same thing, he would kill 
the unclean animal. Man is intolerant 
of such filth in anything but himself. 
hen how can his maker tolerate it in 
him ?— Culver. 

Dr. Buell relates the following: 

‘An old man related to me that he 
was engaged in the backwoods of Cana- 
a, and by some chance he lost his way; 
and his provisions became exhausted, 
when he fortunately encountered three 
Indians, who were engaged in hunting. 
€ solicited some provisions from them, 
ut he was informed that they had none. 
He then ged for some tobacco, and 
there was only one solitary quid in the 


sented him with one-half. He accepted 
it, and declared it was the sweetest mor- 
sel he ever enjoyed.”’ 

‘*Having, therefore, these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God.”’ 
(I Cor. vii: 1.) 

_ “Tf any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God- destroy; for the temple of 
God is holy, whose temple ye are.” 


(I Cor. iii: 17.)—Ex. 


Preservation of Our Forests. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


There are reasons entirely independent 
of economic value which make the pre- 
servation of our forests a matter of prime 
importance, and would make their ruin a 
national calamity. It is not that they 
have much influence on the rainfall. 
Those who hold that they do so mistake 
effect for cause. The rain produces the 


| forest, and not the forest the rain. A 
| forest growth may not of necessity follow 


an adequate supply of moisture, but the 
supply of moisture is an indispensable 
condition of it. The utility of forests, 
aside from their marketable value, lies in 
their power not to cause the rainfall, but 
to regulate ite distribution. In this they 
are of incalculable benefit. When they 


cover the ground about the saurces of 


great rivers and their tributaries, the 
porous soil, with its mosses and its ac- 
cumulations of fallen leaves, acts as a 
vast sponge to retain and slowly deliver 
the water that falls from the clouds in 
the form of rain or snow. 
sheltering trees are destroyed and the 
ground is laid bare, all the water runs off 
at once; the brooks that had before flow- 
ed continuously and with comparative 
regularity, become roaring torrents in 


spring and dry channels in summer; 


while the rivers that depend on these 
sources of supply swell into freshets at 
one season and shrink into insignificance 
at another. 

The recent destructive floods in the 
north of Italy, and notably along the 
river Po, with all the misery they have 
brought, are ascribed, and no doubt with 


| truth, to the partial denudation of the 


mountainous country: about the sources 
of streams. The arid and valueless con- 
dition of certain parts of Spain is due to 
similar causes. It is for us to see, while 
there is yet time, that similar evils do not 
fall upon us. That wonderful region of 
the West known as the Great Divide, 
gives birth to the Missouri, the Yellow- 
stone, the Columbia, the Colorado, and 
the North Fork of the Platte. The pre- 
servation of its sheltering forests is of 
vital interest to all the regions watered 
by these rivers. The same is true, in a 
different degree, of the sources of many 
lesser streams within our national terri- 
tory. 


whole course lie within the limits of one 
State, and the local government is there- 
fore master of the situation. If New 
York should permit the Adirondack 
forests to be destroyed, she, and she 
alone, would be answerable for the con- 
sequences. But, in most cases, our 


great rivers rise in one or more States or 


Territories, to flow through or by the 
domain of others on their way to sea. 
Here the State authorities are powerless, 
aud, if the remedy is to be applied at all, 


it must be applied by the Federal Gov-. 


ernment. Momentous interests are at 
stake, and the welfare of the whole na- 
tion demands careful consideration of 
them.—June Atlantic. 


Beheading Plants. 


If one who makes two blades of grass 
grow where had been but one is called a 
benefactor, ought not they who make 


five branches grow on a plant where there- 


wae only one, to receive as much credit? 
This is just what the writer has done by 
decapitating a double flowering aubtilon. 
It was only a week ago, and now there 


are five shoots, well developed, with two- 


and three leaves! Whether you know it 
or not, abutilons are, as a rale, very 
ambitious in their aspirations. They are 
in a hurry to get up in the world, s0 
they are loth to dally with branch-mak- 
ing. One straight stalk on the ascend- 
ing node! Now, I myself don’t like that 
style at all. So I snip off ite head, and 
put a stop directly to that proclivity. 
‘wo branches start with the same ambi- 
tion. Ilet them have their own sweet 
will for some time, then—off go their 
heade! Now I have eight shoots instead 
of two, and that means a bushy top and 
lots of flowers. Last winter I had an 
abutilon that traveled ‘‘onward and up- 
ward’’ with marvelous speed, and [ 
knew that I ought to change its courze, 
but it had put out lots of buds as it as- 
cended, and that led me to spare it. 
When time to bud out it had reached 
the ceiling and bent over! I set it in the 
background of a bed and staked it. It 
was full ten feet in height in the autumn, 
and I left it to its fate. Cut back 
fuchsia, geranium, or any other plants 
that you wish to grow stalky and bushy, 
and utilize the cuttings by rooting them. 
—Mrs. M. D. Wellcome, in June Cot- 
tage Hearth. 


‘<Smith, how is it that you always get 
such good bargains?’ queried Jones. 
‘‘Because | was taught from my infanc 
habits of thrift, patience and economy,’ 
replied Smith. ‘‘My father was always 
drumming it into me to ‘wait a little 
while and you'll purchase cheaper.’ 
Why, even my mother used to sing 
‘bye-low, baby,’ before I could walk.” 


| ‘Life's great things,’ like the Syrian lord, 


Our hearts can do and dare; 
But oh! we shrink from Jordan’s side, 
From waters which alone can save; 
And murmur for Abana’s banks, 
And Pharpar’s brighter wave.” 


— 


When the 


Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Hudson, the seurce of the river and its. 


‘Francisco. 


To Dye Black.—To one pound of ex- | 


tract of lozwood allow an ounce of blue 
vitriol. Dissolve the logwood in an 
iron vessel containing five gallons of water, 
and let it boil. Add to the logwood a 
tablespoonful of pulverized copperas. 
Pulverize the vitriol and dissolve it in a 
separate vessel, containing the same 
quantity of water; let this also boil. 
Scald the material first in the vitriol 
water, and then put it in the logwood; 
let it remain two hours scalding in the 
logwood. It should be frequently stirred. 
This is a good and convenient dye for 
silks and muslins. They can be set by 
washing in a strong latherof home-made 
soap, and afterwards dipped in salt and 
water. To give black silk a luster, strain 
some cold coffee from the grounds and add 
alittle gum Arabic. 


To Can BLACKBERRIES.—Prepare the jars 
—glass preferred—by thoroughly cleaning, 
and, as they are toreceive a very hot sub- 
stance, they should be heated in water. Make 
@ Syrup with a half a pound of white sugar 
to a pint of water; bring the syrup to a boil 
in a perserving kettle and then add as much 
fruit as it will cover; let the fruit heat grad- 
ually in the syrup, and when it comes toa 
boil fill the jars with a ladle, putting in first 
as much fruit as the jar will hold and then 
pouring in syrup until the jar is well-filled. 
Put on the covers quickly, or cork and seal 


if you have no patent jars, while the fruit is |. 


hot. Wipe off the jars and set them away 
ina cool, dark place. Notice them for a 
few days, and if bubbles arise in a jar, open 
it, bring to a boil, fill and cork as before. 
The principle of keeping fruit isto drive 
out the air by heat and then exclude it. 


To Dye Rissons.—Such colors as will 
fade can be dyed and renewed. Many 
ladies, when their ribbons become faded 
and soiled, throw them away, without 
ever thinking that, if they were pre- 
served and dyed, they may serve for 
other purposes: and, as it takes very lit- 
tle time and troubie, I will give you afew 
receipts. T'o dye a piece of ribbon, any 
small vessel will answer; a porcelain pan, 


tincup, or any ilttle vessel that is con- | 


venient. These dyes will also answer to 
dye yarns, silks, and other fabrics. 


ArrowrnooT well 
two very large spoonfuls of arrowroot in 
half a pint of new milk; put another 
pint on the fire, with cinnamon, or lemon- 
peel, or anything you may like to flavor 
it; let it simmer till it tastes sufficiently; 
then take out the cinnamon, or lemon- 
peel, and add the boiling milk to the ar- 
rowroot and cold milk; sweeten to your 
taste, and let it boil, stirring it all the 


time till it thickens sufficiently to eome. 


from the saucepan, when it is fit to put 
into the moulds. is 


Valuations Here and at Chicago. 


The real estate of the city and county 
of San Francisco, vacant and improved, 
is assessed this year at $171,334,126; 
the total personal property at $56,634,- 
860; while (we quote from the Chicago 
Tribune of the 9th ult.) the real estate of 
Chicago, including all the outlying towns 
dependent upon and connected and as- 
sessed with the city, are this year only 
assessed. at $144,238,618. The total per- 
sonal property there is assessed at only 
$25,969,046. The following are the fig- 
ures: Assessed value of real estate—San 
Francisco, $171,416,426; Chicago, $144,- 
238,618. Assessed value of personal 
property—San Francisco, $56,192,922... 
Chicago, $25,969,046. Total of both— 
San Francisco, $227,609,348; Chicago, 
#170,208,764. The above figures show 


that San Francisco real estate is assessed - 


for $27,000,000 more than that of Chica- 


go, and its personal property at nearly | 


$31,000,000 more. Furthermore, license 
taxes in Chicago are nominal, while here, 
on large stocks of goods, they are equal 
to half the store rent. Chicago has a 
population of about 650,000; San Fran- 
isco a population of not more than half 
that number. Chicago’s real estate, and 
especially her long miles of magnificently 
built business streets, are worth very 
much more than double those of San 
Chicago’s trade is at least 
four times greater than that of San Fran- 


cisco, and yet this city is actually paying 
more taxes than Chicago. That is to say, 


Chicago pays about $6,000,000 a year in 
taxes, but of this sum a very large 
amount goes to pay interest and | 
a sinking fund for overwhelming debt. If 
this city were in debt to half the extent 
that Chicago is, our-taxes would simply 
swamp us. For city purposes alone we 
are to pay $3,207,100.—Call. 


— 


| A Noble Plan. 


General Booth of the Salvation army 
has a project for the formation of an 
office of help and inquiry, with head- 
quarters in Fondin: and agencies in the 
provinces and principal cities throughout 
the world. Men speaking different lan- 
guages and familiar with haunts of vice 
and the traffic in girls will be employed, 
ready to assist all girls who wish to re- 
form, and who will aid the parents and 
guardians of missing children. In con- 
nection with the office, houses of refuge 
will be established in London and else- 


where, capable of accommodating 1,000 


persons each, where girls will be provid- 
ed for and taught means of earning a 
livelihood, and be restored to respect- 
ability. In these homes the girls will be 
under restraint. The establishment of 
such houses of refuge will especially meet 
the case of thousands of girls who have 
been thrown destitute on the world 


through the raising of the age of consent. 


Receiving houses will be established in 
Qanada and the United States. Mr. 
Morley has promised £2,000, and three 
other gentlemen have subscribed £1,000 
each toward the fand. 


‘‘ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven with prayer.” 


rovide 


Register 


was successfully tried. 


The Grant Monument Fund in New 
York has reached $62,000. | 


A mountain of mica 200 feet high has 
been found near Spokane Falls, W. T. 


Mrs. D. O. Mills has sent a check for 
$250 to the California Women’s Hos- 
pital. 

Sam Jones will stump Tennessee for 
the Prohibition Constitutional Amend- 
ment next fall. 


The expulsion of Polizh subjects from 
Austria has begun. All classes alike 
are expelled. 


The Southern part of Africa has 70,- 
000 tame ostriches, producing $3,000,- 
000 worth of feathers annually. | 


The Mayor of Sacramento says that no 
gambling of any description will be al- 
lowed there during the State Fair. 

General Sheridan ascribes the entire 
Indian troubles to the leases and the 
presence of whites on the reservations. 


Rev. Dr. Lindsley of Portland has | 


lately been elected one of the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the American Tract 
Society. 


Since the death of Grant nearly 10,- 
000 men have been mustered into the 
Grand Army of the Republic in New 
| 

A boy was digging a hole in a garden 
at Grass Valley and or a 
quartz ledge, which is 
large returns. | 

The commanding generals of the army 
of the United States since the war have 
been Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, all 
of them born in Ohio. 


A good market for California apples 
has been developed in China and Austra- 
lia, and the shipments bave assumed large 
proportions, especially in China. 

A number of new presses and other 
machinery are being put into the State 
Printing Office at Sacramento for use in. 
printing the new series of text-books. 


The Sunday-school scholar who ran | 


home to tell her text, ‘‘Evil cucumbers 
corrupt bananas,’’ was not more heedless 
than many tired little scholars at school. 


An artesian well in Kern county, Cal., 


has been completed which gives a flow of | 


1,575,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, 
and the water rises 114 inches above the 


pipe. | 


already paying 


In accordance with General Grant’s ex- | 


te wish, his grandchildren, born in 
ngland, the children of Mrs. Sartoris, 
will be brought to this country and edu- 


cated. 


The first coffee ever produced in the 
United States is said to have been grown 
by Mrs. Aizeroth, near Manatee, Fla., 
in 1880. She has five coffee trees on 
ber plantation. 


We learn that within a few months 
the first nine or ten miles of the Panama 
canal will be opened to light draught 
vessels. This run will extend from 
Colon to above Gatun. 

General Robert Toombs is almost to- 
tally blind. Other hands now pen his 
letters, and he realizes that for him there 
is but little left of life. The inevitable 
he meekly bows to accept. 

Messrs. Obristy & Wise, wool mer- 
chants at the corner of Fifth and Town- 
send streets, have sent their check for 
$50 to Mrs. Cooper,. President of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. 


Dio Lewis says that he was practicing 


his profession in Buffalo during 1849 and | 


1851,*those memorable cholera seasons, 
and‘saw at least five cases of cholera on 
the shady side of the street to one on the 
sunny side. 


John Ericseon, whose name is insepa- 
rably connected with the Monitor, the in- 
ventor of the caloric engine, and one of 
the most talented machinists of the age, 
reached his eighty-third birthday anni- 
versary July 31st. 


The attendance at the Chautauqua 
Sunday-school Assembly, Sunday morn- 
ing, August 16th, was three thousand. 
The International Executive Committee 
re-elected E. Payson Porter Statistical 
Secretary for the ensuing term of two: 
years. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union started its first kindergarten class 
in this city on Fell street. The Tem- 
perance Union is a powerful and wide- 
spread organization, whose efforts on be- 
half of kindergarten work is expected to 
accomplish great results. 

A physician of India proposes making 
experiments in the treatment of cholera 
on criminals. sentenced to death. The 
consent of the prisoner would be obtain- 


ed, with the promise of exemption from 


further punishment if the experiment 
should not be fatal. 


The London Times states that. an air 
balloon railway is about to be construct- 
ed on the Gaisberg, near Salzburg, a 
mountain of no great height, but offering 
a magnificent view over the environs of 
the town. The balloon, which will have 

ved wheels on one side of its car, 
will ascend a perpendicular line of rails. 


A woman in Dakota, who has large 
farming interests, and employs twenty- 
four laborers, was defeated in all her ef- 
forts to have a school established, by the 
adverse votes of these laborers. She 
paid several hundred dollars of taxes an- 
nually, while not one of these voters paid 
anything. 

What is to become of us? With the 
morphine habit making a host of liars; 
the quinine habit, a ghostly band of 
nerveless, would-be suicides; the tobacco 
habit giving us a tendency to cancer and 
what not; the whisky habit taking peo- 
ple, by crooked ways, to early graves; 
the money habit filling the country with 
avaricious speculators, thieves and bank 
robbers; the office-seeking habit turning 
honest people away from honest work to 
getting an office—it does seem we are 
generally in a bad way.—Columbia (S.. 


| §fASSAR COLLEG Chay 
V FOR THE. LIBERAL ” EDUCATION 


| poses ever used. It is fui weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sella for th® price of common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 

value byitsuse. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


_ Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
to ~— State and Territory on the 


this 
structio} 


_and get a trial package. 

about it andinduce him to keep it. It is worth 
| twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 

Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
fine powder according to in- 
s. Send 10 cents in stamps 


Tell your grocer 


By Mail—115 Clay St., S. F. Cal. 


Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a JAPAN. 
TRIAL TE SMITE 
PACKAGE. Cash Store, 


ORROGERS” 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


J. J. MACK & CO., 


supplies. ample copy Free. 


The ‘‘Home Crecuz,”’ published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay 8t.,S.F. 


Did you | 
about th 


SILVER PILL. 


ever try them? Ask somebody 
; most remarkable medicine in 


the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 
Dz. Wetts, P.O. Box 


3, S. F., Cala. 


115 C 


PARLOR OIL. 


UR OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


y Street, San Francisco, Cal. — 


o not be 
with a ¢ 


cle at about t 
price. 
Your Groce 
it or will get 
you. 


put off 


POOR 


or medium quality of 


this Celebrated arti- 

e same 


r keeps 
+ it for. 


SOAP. 


Sa 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


THIS 

OF 
ENGLIS 

Breakfast T 


me Price as the Royal. 
By Mail as 
le RE Sample for 
85 Cts. per lb. 
Address, 
SMITH’S 
CASH 
STORE, 


115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


? 


THE PACIFIC'S 


UNRIVALED _ 


the times. 


large for desk or table. 


so desirable in halls and libraries. 
render it procurable at low rates.” — 


Address letters of inquiry to 


CRAM’S FIVE D 


It is 


J 


OLLAR 


_ ‘*We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. Iti 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be tau 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; 
In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


anageable in size, and not too 
t, or of grown people that still 
in addition to the great wall-maps 


C. MERIAM, 


No. 636 Mission St., San Francisco 


At Last to “‘Perfection.” 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 
or 

Money Refunded 


“Becker” Washer. 


“PARKES TH 
PPROACHES nearer the Old Method of hand-rubbing than 
any invention yet introduced to the public. 
intrinsic merits over 32,000 now in use, it needs only to be seen 
and tried to be appreciated. | Awarded first premiums 1883 and 
= fj] mm 1884. Costs but little mcre, and worth double any other Ma- 
Wu » chine in the market. Agen i 
| terms, etc., free. 
E. W. MELVIN, Importer and Manufacture 
Office and Factory: Mechanics’ Mill. Fifth and M streets, 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Or.; Denver, Col. 


‘LEAD WHY 


Owing to its 


wanted everywhere. C 


(See it at the Fairs.) 


of Laundry Supplies. i 
Sacramento. Branch Offices: San 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


‘Tea and Grocery 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert. as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL; SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


, PRICES. In bbls, - 37%c prgal. 
Extra Family, # bb1,$4.75/In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@2.50 


MBALS AT MILL RATES.| oyoIick NEW-OROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, Good Japan, 25@50c pr 
Cornmeal, Eng. B’kfast.25@50c. 
Cracked Wheat, 3%4c Formosa Oolong 


Graham Flour, 34c 30@30c 
Pearl Barley, |Uncolored Japan, 
Sago&Tapioca4@ic ‘ 35@50c 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


RATES. 
Cube Sugar, bbis, 7c pr i)|20- box good Raisins, 
. **. 
Granulated 
Extra C 
Golden C 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or San use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 


White Beans 2c 


establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 


| and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 


ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly jrecommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OT eR Ox STITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction eee If parties 
living at a distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 


| of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, | . 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 


ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


N, ¥. 
OME 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Painting an 

usic, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 

istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a paborenty of 15,006 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted 

course. Catalogues sent ona : 


a parato 
es S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., LL. D., 


We | 
|20-Ib bar box L’ndry Soap | 


The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the | 


being present in the store at the time of purchase. 
q 


Brass, 


Spikes, Sheat 
oS” Agent for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Weed & Kingwell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


. 125 First Street, 


a SAN FRANCISCO 


and Babbitt 


Castings, 


. Also a assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 


hing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 


23 Main 
Qi 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia's, prices, etc., sent free. 

AMES LINFORTH, 
(Suc¢essor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 


t., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
on. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


‘Chimes and Bells for Ohurches 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 


Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent frée. HENRY Mo- 
SHANE & Co., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 


hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


™ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


p-15mar-lyr 


Over 20 dp’ts 


si 

here any study with Less of Time & 
than at any ther institu- 
tion in the U. 

and full information free. 

Address. 


Pres. ALFBED Lebanen, Warren Co., 


NATIONAL NORMAL. 


maintained. All 


Legal Diplomas conferred. Over 5,000 ers 
Bookkeepers trained here have been helped to mend 
tuations. Any yougg Man or Woman can 
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THe Paciric: SAN Francisco, Cat. 
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News Items. 


The value of the London Times is 
said to be $25,000,000. It is the. most 
profitable newspaper in the world. 

A gum is manufactured from the eu- 
calyptus tree which removes the scales 
that form upon boilers, and prevents rust- 


ing. 
It is estimated that 150,000,000 tons 


of matter in solution are annually poured | 


by the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

The assessed value of the real and 

rsonal estate in New York city is 

1,371,117,003. Of this $202,673,866 
is personal estate. 

It is reported that two of the most in- 
fluential of King Mtesa’s daughters have 
been received into the mission church at 
Uganda. | | 

Out of 32 New York young men ex- 
amined as candidates for West Point 
cadetships, only nine were accepted as 
physically sound. 

While the population in Massachusetts 
has increased two-thirds in the last ten 
years, marriages have increased less 
than one-third. 

A strip of tarred paper, such as roofers 
use, placed under the edge of a carpet is 
a sure preventive of moths. ; 

There are in the United States more 
than 50 penitentiaries and 2,400 jails. 
They contain over 50,000 criminals, and 
their estimated cost is $500,000,000. 


The women seem to be crowding into. 


our cities in even greater proportion than 
the men. They number 25,000 more in- 
New York, and 18,000 more in Boston. 


As the teachers of this country receive 
in salaries the total amount of $60,000,- 
000, making an average of about $400 
each, some of them must be rather un- 


derpaid. 


In 1884 there were 3,567 evangelical | 


students of theology in the seventeen uni- 
versities of Germany. The outlook for 
the Church of Germany from this stand- 
point is encouraging. | 

Over 3,000 women are employed in 
the railroad office in Austria. They re- 
ceive from $15 to $30 a month. Nearly 
all of them are widows of men who have 
died in the service of the railroad. 


which cost $1,500 to $2,000 is mostly 
nonsense. He says that not four artists 
in Paris ever made a dress costing such 
amountss: 


A Florida hotel-keeper is said to have 
discovered the fact that oil thrown into 
ponds and stagnant bits of water will 
prevent the hatching of mosquitoes. We 
wish the experiment would be tried in 
other mosquito regions. 


Ten Chinamen were arrested iv this 
city last Sunday for violating the ordi- 
nance against doing laundry work on 
Sunday. We protest against any dis- 
crimination in this matter; if the China- 
man is made to cease work on the Sab- 
bath, make others do so also. We do not 
believe in doing business on Sunday; let 
it cease, and let the day be kept holy un- 
to the Lord. But it is ridiculous and con- 
temptible to arrest Chinamen for washing 
clothes on Sunday and let every other 
man do any work he choses. . 


‘*A Texas lawyer, having argued that 
no value could be placed upon a promis- 
cuously signed petition, and having had 
his argument characterized as absurd and 
idiotic, justified himself some days later 
by reading in open court a petition for 
the hanging of one of the most respecta- 
ble and enterprising citizens of the place. 
The signatures, which were genuine, of 
all the county officers and of fifty business 


‘men, were appended to the petition.” 


And not alone in Texas are petitions 
signed and signatures given most thought. 
lessly. In another place it is said that 
a wag produced a memorial, duly signed 
by a large number of pew-holders, asking 
that their esteemed and beloved pastor 


_ might be hanged. 


Homer B. Sprague. 


THE COMING PRESIDENT OF MILLS SEMIN- 
ARY AND COLLEGE. 


A Boston paper says: ‘We _ re- 
gret to learn that Professor Homer 
head master of the 
Girls’ High School in Boston, has resign- 
ed his position. A critical ‘scholar, a 
polished gentlemen, a master orator, an 
experienced teacher, he has presided 
over the institution for a series of years 
with ability, grace, dignity and success. 
At no time, so far as we know, has any 
ripple of discontent, criticism or objec- 
tions appeared upon the placid surface of 
the school watera. No man among the 
corps of eminent teachers in Boston has 
done a work more valuable, and his in- 
structions to pupils and lectures to the 
general public have not been exceHed. 
Beyond the ordivary habit of the over- 
worked teacher, Professor Sprague has 
always been ready to answer the call for 
writing and speaking in behalf of the 
cause to which he has devoted his life. 
He has, we learn, accepted the Presi- 
dency of Mills Seminary and College, at 
Seminary Park, California. His friends 
—and they are numbered by scores and 
hundreds—while most sincerely regret- 
ting his departure, will wish him abund- 
ant success in his new field of labor. 
His coming will bea marked event amo 
the broad-minded educators of that State. 
The institution which secures his services 
is to be congratulated. He goes to Cal- 
ifornia with the best wishes of the city 
be has served so well, and our prayer is 
that scores of good men like him will 
come to Dr. Sprague comes the 


middle of September. | 


Worth, the Paris man-milliner,is report-. tie loprosy.”’ 


ed as saying that the ‘talk of dresses 


Sanday-school Lesson for Sept. 20th. 
Kings v:146. 


(‘BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—‘*W ash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” (Ps. li. 7.) 

At the time in which the events oc- 
curred which are related in this lesson, 
the kingdom of Israel was annoyed by 
some of the troubles of people who live 
on the frontier. Their warlike neighbors 
would often make a raid into their terri- 
tory, and carry away whatever valuable 
things they could find. They meant no 
good except such as comes from the pos- 
session of plunder. But God, who knows 
how to bring good out of evil, caused this 
thieving band to do the work of a 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


They took one who knew the true God, 
and who was not unwilling to speak of 
him in a foreign country. They furnish- 
ed her means of conveyance to the idol- 
atrous people, and put her in a rose 
where her expenses were paid, and where 
she had an opportunity to introduce the 
true religion.. She was little, and a capt- 
ive and a servant. But she had the 


TRUE RICHES. _ 


When the plundering soldiers came 
they would give her no opportunity to 
take with her anything that she had lov- 
ed to call her own. She would rather be 
rudely hurried off and put in the care of 
some guard who had charge.of whatever 
they thought worth carrying away. But 
no hurry or flight could make her leave 
behind the instruction she had received 
concerning God and his Word. They 
might have thrown away, as useless bag- 
gage, some things, to which she clung 
with childish love, but they could not 
tear from her the religious faith which 
shone so brightly in the land of her cap- 
tivity. She had the true riches that 
every faithful Sunday-school scholar has, 
which no sudden changes of place or con- 
dition can take away. In this case, the 
servant was richer than her master. But 
when she had told of the prophet and his 
power to heal her master, the king made 


j 


‘SINGULAR BLUNDER, 


He supposed, because it was a great 
thing to be able to cure the leprosy, and 
the God whose prophet could do this 
must be very great, therefore, the man 
who was highest in the kingdom would 
know the most about the matter. The 
king would know it all. So he wrote to 
the king, in his simplicity: ‘I have 
sent my servant, that thou mayest recov- 
If a wild Indian 
should send a man to some crafty politi- 
cian or to some prominent office-holder to 
ask concerning the inspiration of the Bi- 
ble or the way to heaven, he could hard- 
ly cause more astonishment than the 
king of Israel felt on receiving this letter. 
The greatest man in the kingdom was 
not known in the king’s court. The 
greatest power on earth was that of 
which the king knew the least. So the 
religion which the Bible teaches may often 
be learned from those in the humbler 
walks of life, while those who are called 
great among men are ignorant, both of 
‘its doctrines aud of its power. ‘Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.’’ (Matt. xi: 25.) The prophet 
came to the rescue, and took the responsi- 
bility from the king’s shoulders. Naa- 
man was invited to come to him. This 
he did with 

GREAT FLOURISH. 


With horses and a chariot and serv- 
ants, he drove around, and ‘‘stood at the 
door of the house of Elisha.’’ And, 
while the servant had gone in to let the 
prophet know what honor was awaiting 
him without, Naaman, doubtless, looked 
around upon the crowd of boys that are 
always in attendance when military trap- 
pings are on exhibition, and upon the 
men who, going to their regular business, 
found it nearer to go by Elisha’s houze, 
while maidens looked through the win- 
dow-blinds to see the show, and thought 
that it was not so very bad to be a leper, 
if one could be a captain, too. And then 
to have the great prophet come out, and, 
a little abashed in such a presence, mod- 
estly raise his hand to strike it over the 
oy , while he himself would graciously 

ow his stately and leprous forehead, 
and permit himself to be healed—‘twere 
worth ten years of leprosy to be for a few 
moments the hero of such a scene. But 
these great expectations were doomed to 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Elisha had seen horses and chariots 
before. He had once seen the chariot 
and horses of flame that took his master 
up to heaven, and had no need to come 
out to.see Naaman’s show. The mes- 
senger returned with the simple direction, 
**Wash, and be clean.’’ ther rivers 
were good, but they were not the one 
appointed. It was not the water, but 
the obedience that was to heal. It was 
to be a 

FAITH CURE. 


If he believed, he would obey. If he 
refused to obey, unbelief was the cause. 
It was not needful that the act required 
should be a great one. Obedience would 
be even better shown in some small act. 
In this case, there was nothing to divert 
the attention from the great question, 
**Shall I obey the command of God given 
by the mouth of his prophet, or will pride 
and anbelief make me refuse?’ If there 
had been a difference in the quality of 
the rivers, then questions arising from 
this fact might have complicated the mat- 
ter. Ifthe act had been a difficult one, 
requiring peculiar skill or talent, or if 
other advantages besides the healing were 
involved in it, and other motives than 
faith and obedience were brought to bear 
upon it, there might have been some 
und for uncertainty in the mind of 
aaman. But this small act, easily per- | 
formed , narrowed the whole down te one 
point. Is there faith enough to produce 
obedience? On this small hinge his whole 
character turned. It is not necessary 


that the hinge be as large as the door, in 


immense crowd that was going and com- 


time to put in their work, as the Secre- 
tary is not so busy as he will be ‘when 
the President returns. 
of doing something to check immigra- 
tion,’’ said a prominent Republican from 
a great Middle State, yesterday. ‘‘The 
theory 
the free and holds out its arms to wel- 
come everybody from anywhere, is all 
very beautiful 
once well enough in practice. But the 
problem of existence is becoming too seri- 
ous. 


almshouse for all the rest of the world.” 


asked. 
the matter in hand. 
States have held that this question was 
their peculiar province, but it seems to 
me that Congress can do this as properly 
as it can regulate commerce between the 


thing must be done to check it. 
number of persons now out of employment 
is simply startling. 
any man or woman who really desired to 


propriety of such legislation. 
pretty serious matter when honest men. 
cannot find the labor that will give them | 


order that it may swing. It is not neces- 
sary that the act be in itself great and 
difficult, in order to prove our willingness 
to obey. When faith and obedience ob- 
tained the control of the leper, he was 
healed at once. 

The application of this subject to the 
matter of. the conversion of the soul, in 
which even greater results are brought 
about by smaller causes, is both common 
and appropriate. This is the style of 
faith-cure in which we may be sure of 
success. No reasons can be urged why 
@ sinner may not turn to God. Our 
heavenly Father is more ready “‘to give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him”’ 
than we are to give good gifts to our 
children. But the healing of the body is 
not so promised. It is appointed unto 
man once to die. We have no power 
to render that appointment of no effect. 
Men are called away from earth by a wis- 
dom higher than ours. God is wiiling 
that we leave the world at the appointed 
time. He is also willing “that all should 
come to repentance.” (II Peter iii: 9.) 
The faith-cure in which we may have 
sure results is effected in the soul, rather 
than in the body. It never fails when 
faith in Christ shows itself in obedience 
to all his commands, 


Washington Letter. 


Wasurneton, D. C.,Aug. 31,1885. 

It is now expected that the President 
will return to the White House about the 
9th of September. The White House is 
in readiness for hia reception, and he will 
doubtless .be able to enjoy its luxurious 
appointments by with the 
fishing-camp, in which he has so recently 
lived. It is not known when Miss Cleve- 
land will return, but, probably, not before 
the lst of November. The talk of’ her 
appointment to the Presidency of Vassar 
College has been revived, and her ac- 
ceptance of the position is, at least, a pos- 
sibility. 

Advices from Secretary Whitney state 
that he wil return ‘to Washington the lat- 
ter part of next week, in order to dispose 
of an accumulation of business on his 
desk. He proposes to pay a great deal 
of attention to the preparation of estimates 
of appropriations for the support of the 
Navy Department for the next fiscal year, 
and instructions have been formulated 
for the guidance of the chiefs of the var- 
ious bureaus in this respect. Besides, 
the Roach question must be definitely 
settled before the meeting of Congress, 
and the Secretary will prepare a lengthy | 
report on the subject for that body. 
Since he has been absent from Washing- 
ton, Secretary Whitney has eschewed 
business and devoted himself to recuper- 
ating for a winter's hard work. The 
Secretary will retain his Connecticut- 
avenue house until about the 1st of No- 
vember, when he will go into a larger 
one in the vicinity of Assistant-Secretary 
Fairchild’s, on Massachusetts avenue. 

Secretary and Mrs. Manning, with 
their daughter Miss Mattie, are still at 
Watch Hill, Mass., and will remain there 
until their winter residence in this city is 
ready for occupancy. The Secretary has 
completed his arrangements for taking 
the Ray mansion, at the corner of Twen- 
tieth and F streets, and will give several 
entertainments the ensuing season. 

The British Minister and the Misses 
West have left New London, Conn., for 
their residence in this city. Nothing has 
been received at the Embassy here indi- 
cative of a change of ministers, and it is 
thought probable that such action will 
not be taken until after the Parliamentary 
elections in Great Britain, which will de- 
termine whether the Cabinet will be Lib- 
eral or Tory. 

Inquiry ‘at the Interior Department 
reveals the fact that Secretary Lamar 
haz not been out of the city, as published 
in some of the papers a day or two ago. 
I was astonished on Friday to notice the 


ing from his private office. In conversa- 
tion with some of them I ascertained that 
there was a feeling that nuw was a good 


amin favor 


that this country is the land of 


in theory, and was 


Then why should we welcome the 
dregs of creation? This is not a great 


‘‘How do you propose to control it ?’’ I 
‘I think Congress should take 
I know that the 


States. The evil is growing, and some- 


The 
It-used to be that 


work could find it, but it is so no longer. 
I believe everybody will hig the 
t is a 


bread. There is something seriously 
wrong in our system. It’s no use to dis- 
cuss it, but there is serious cause for 
alarm in this condition of things, and I 
mean to do something toward remedying 
it next winter in the House.” : 


This 9th day of September is the thir- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the admission of 
California as a State into the Union. It 
is, of course, made a legal holiday. At 
Santa Rosa the Native Sons of the 
Golden West from all over the State are 
assembling. Governor Stoneman is ex- 
pected to be present and deliver an ad- 
dress. Here the pioneers are celebrati 
with literary exercises in their old ha 
for the last time. Before another year 
they will be in their grand new building. 


Club is in course. 
Well may all Californians delight anou- 
ally to celebrate the admission of 80 
grand a State into our glorious Union. 


people. To this end, let us hopefully 
and bravely work, believing that the 
aren is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of. ; 


Publishers’ Hopartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THE Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
amy person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 


is paid. 

The subscription Price of THe Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 


newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
- ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


- THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 


subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 

American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Magazine.:............. 4.00 5.50 
Scientific American............. 83.20 - 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist.....:.......... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 

City and County of: San Francisco, 
State of California. 3 
In the Matter of 

Cyrus PALMER, 
An Insolvent Debtor. . 
Notice is hereby given to all the creditors 
of Cyrus Palmer, an insolvent debtor, who 
have proved their debts, that said Cyrus. 
Palmer has filed in said Superior Court his 
petition for a discharge from all his debts and 
liabilities, and that, by an order of said 
Court, all said creditors are required to ap- 
pear before said Court, at the court-room 
thereof, Department No. 10 (Special), in the 
New City Hall, in said city and county, on 
the 28th day of September, A. D. 1885, at 
the hour of 10 4. m., then and there to show 
cause, if any they have, why the said Cyrus 
Palmer should not be discharged from all his 
debts, in accordance with the statutes in 
such cases made and provided. 
_ Attest my hand and the seal of said Court 
this 25th day of August, 1885. | 

[SEAL.] Jas. J. Fiynn, Clerk, 

By Jno. H. Mort, Deputy Clerk. 


I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that 
I am doing business in the City and County 
of San Francisco and State of California, 


under the firm name of J. Bamberger & 


Company; that the full name of all the in- 
dividuals interested in the said business is 


‘Julius Bamberger; and that the place of 


residence is set opposite my name below. 
In witness I have hereto set my hand 
this seventeenth day of August, A. D. 1885. 


309 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Duly acknowledged the 17th day of Au- 
gust, 1885, before Samuel 8. Murfey, No- 
tary Public. 
[Endorsed.] Filed August 18, 1885. 
JAMES J. FLYNN, Clerk, 
By Jno. H. Mort, Deputy Clerk. 


J ULIUS BAMBERGER 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


A CHARMING BAZAR. 


In the artistic arrangement of the sale- 
rooms of the ‘California Furniture Company, 
220 to’ 226 Bush street, they may well be 
compared to any bazar in the world. The 
works of art are truly wonderful, and many 
an art lover spends hours at a time studying 
the’ beautiful collection. 


- Our Western people are liable to be laid 
low by malarial fever, when breaking up new 
lands. The folks in the East are also com-. 
plaining of fevers, chills and agues, ari~ing 
from decaying vegetable matter and imperfect 
drainage. For either East or West, the best 
remedy is Ayer’s Agué Cure. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one pex- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper... 
Smirn’s CasH Storz, 115 Clay street. 
[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do) 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


If there is a doubt as to the low prices 
asked for furniture at the California Furni- 
ture Company’s warerooms, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street, a visit paid there will convince 
one of the true statement. | 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


_ Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 


The annual regatta of the Pacific Yacht 


or send to, THr Pacrric. 


The a is beautiful. | 


As the years go by, may we become 
more and more a temperate and Christian | 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 


paper shows to what time your subscription | 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to | 


50 a year). to any new subscriber, or to any old 


Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00] 


: Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
 CSONTAIN AMMONIA. 
THE TEST: 
Place a can top down on a hot stove until heated 


remove the coverand smell. A chemist will not be >» 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


ITS HEALTHFULNESS HAS NEVER BEEN QUEST! 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it 
stood the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER 


MAKERS OF 


Dr, Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


The strongest, most delicious and natura! flavor known, and 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY. CROCERS. 
CHICACO. ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE BY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


- Purest and strongest Natural Fruit Flavors. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., 
‘flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘DR, JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
_ of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 

er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
‘doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
ill not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
uireacathartic medicine, afterha taken 
tare or four doses of the Tonic, a sip e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE F - PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
 BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 881 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TWENTIETH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


OPENS AUG. 25rx | CLOSES SEPT. 26rTx 


With a most comprehensive display of 
Manufactures, Pieducts and 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL OONCERT EACH 
DAY AND EVENING. 


0S-SPECIAL FLORAL DAYS each week. 
- $1,200 offered as premiums for F.oral 
ork. 


ADMISSION: 
Double Season Tickets................. $5 00 
Apprentices’ Season............... -... 
Season Tickets to Members of the fnsti- 
tute at Half Rates. 


P. B. CORNWALL, President. 
W. P. STOOT, Secretary. 


HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 
_ ties of these waters and the charms of the 
place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. 


These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 
elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a specific in 
cases of Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. They 
afford magical ;selief in cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 A..m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Aitnas at 5 p.m. For pam- 

hlet, containing analysis and cures, address 
H LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER TO-DAY! 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP 


FARES |! 


2 Eastern and European cities via the Great 


Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 
The Several Lines of Steamers to 4) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING Caps 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are rup 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Thirg. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc, 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms, | 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Lang 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JERomz Manpey, Land 
Land Agent of -8. P. R. R., San Francisco, 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOOKS. 
-FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, | 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 

STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY: 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing. Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


Perkins & Wilson, 
1114 MARKET ST., | 
” Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


AND 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


0S" Remember the place. 
(1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


W. H. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Jas. CARROLL. 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 
‘TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, San Francisco 


The American Male Choi 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music 
for ‘Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, 
Clubs, Colleges and Singing Societies; 
consisting of Quartets, Gospel Song’, 
Anthems, Chants, Glees, Songs and Pa- 
 triotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, a —— who has had © 
great success in this style, his musie form'Ds 
an attractive feature in many very popular 
books. 
160 large Octavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs 
containing Male Quartets will find the book @ 
treasure, and all social singing circles Ww! 
find-in it Sacred and Secular music to their 


taste. 

Pricein Boards $1, or $9 perdoz. Paper 80 cis. 
| AR SONGS. The extraordinary rev! 
| val of military and patriotic feeling typ! 
fied by the increase and energy of Grand Army 
organizations, has brought this collection into 
yery great favor. It contains Songs for the 
Camp Fire and the March, Memorial Songs, 
and in fact the choicest of all that (without bit- 
terness) awaken memories of the great war. 
Every family should have a copy. Choruses are 


r Piano or Organ. : 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Mailed, post free, at re retail price. ! 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
| O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


"S$ CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


o Commodions Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
lay street, where they will be glad to ee: 
old patrons, or new. Send or 


Napa Co., Cal. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make | 


fo Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment ‘ 
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